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The Technique of Modern Poetry 


By RoBert HILLYER 


I — Diction 


Mr. HILtyeEr’s reputation as a poet and teacher is well 
founded. He is the author of several collections of verse, 
and his poems appear regularly in the leading periodicals. 
He is now in charge of the only course in poetic composi- 
tion offered by Harvard University. This series should be 
of great value both to poets and to those who wish to 
cultivate a finer sense of appreciation of poetry. It is a 
genuine pleasure to welcome Mr. Hillyer to the editorial 


staff of THE WRITER. 


Sm the technical standpoint no poem is 
stronger than its weakest word. There- 
fore, we had best look to our diction before 
we attempt the more difficult forms of verse, 
particularly since this subject has become in- 
creasingly important in modern practice. The 
Poetic Revolt, resulting often in absurdity, 
nevertheless did more to freshen the vocabu- 
lary of poets than any movement since the 
Romantic Age. 

A large proportion of the words in any 
language imply a significance quite apart 


from their literal meaning as recorded in the 
dictionary. These secondary meanings we call 
overtones or suggestions, and it is in the deft 
manipulation of overtone that the poet finds 
the largest possibilities for exerting his skill 
as far as words are concerned. Let us take a 
compound without any overtones whatever: 
lamp-shade. This is a “flat word,” yet it is 
formed from two words which have strong 
overtones. Consider the secondary meanings 
implied by the word lamp, by the word shade. 
To go farther, take the word rose. I should 
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venture a guess that nine times out of ten 
when a poet uses this word he means not the 
common or garden variety of rose, but that 
unimaginable flower which suggests passion, 
love, the ephemeral quality of earthly desire, 
or, as the rosa sine spina, the Queen of 
Heaven herself. And finally, consider the word 
Cross. To the Roman subject of two thousand 
years ago, Cross merely brought to mind an 
instrument of death. It was the guillotine, 
the electric chair, of the period. Yet so closely 
has this word become associated with the 
greatest of the crucified, that it has lost its 
basic meaning completely, and has become a 
symbol. Between flat words and symbols, 
there lies an infinite variety of significance 
which the poet must learn to harmonize as 
skillfully as the composer harmonizes his 
instruments. 

Bad verse has depended too much on rich 
words, or words with overtones, and on ab- 
stract words which seem to mean much more 
than they actually do. A familiar example of 
this weakness is often found in invocations 
to abstract Beauty. The poet professes to 
swoon before the lady, yet is either too lazy 
or too unobservant to tell what she looks like. 
He hopes that the one word, Beauty, with its 
obvious overtones will do the trick that he 
is not skillful enough to undertake. Here is 
an example of this sort of writing from a 
recent magazine: 

. Life’s Mystery, 

Who in some wonder-star 

Singest thy spirit song, 

O Beauty, be not far! 
From my own experience, I should judge that 
anything as vague as a “wonder-star” would 
be very far indeed. This reliance upon words 
which are blurred rather than heightened by 
their secondary meaning has produced a 
hackneyed, indefinite, and highly artificial 
language which is scornfully called “poetic 
diction.” The following words too frequently 
fall into this class, though I should be the 
last to say that they belong to it of necessity: 
flames, desire, lily, star, heavens (for sky), 
ethereal, eternity, spirit, ecstasy, infinity, 


weird, soul, heart. I have said that these 
words, and hundreds of others like them, are 
not necessarily “poetic diction.” They may be 
redeemed if they are employed again in their 
literal sense. One of the many tasks which 
poetry has to perform is the continual pro- 
motion from the ranks of words which have 
hitherto been flat. If it fails to perform this 
task, and depends on the grizzled veterans 
who have served it too long already, its cam- 
paign is weakened. Retire the words which 
have worked too long and have gone stale, 
or else assign them new duties. There is no 
verbal effect stronger than the old word in 
a new place as long as eccentricity is avoided. 
Emily Dickinson’s choice of words is ad- 
mittedly one of the greatest charms of her 
poetry, and her choice more often than not 
falls on words which have become “poetic” 
in the bad sense. But she has assigned them 
new duties: 

There is a solitude of space, 

A solitude of sea, 

A solitude of death, but these 

Society shall be 

Compared with that profounder site, 

That polar privacy 

A Soul admitted to itself: 

Finite Infinity. 
Note the words which have become worn to 
a shadow of themselves in the service of 
minor verses: solitude, space, death, polar, 
soul, infinity. Yet in this poem they are 
revealed in a new strength, a new freshness, 
because they are performing a duty which the 
poets have not permitted them to perform 
for years: they are back to their basic mean- 
ing. Note, too, how the rather flat words, 
society, site, admitted, and finite, shoulder 
their new responsibility in the presence of 
their elders and give forth the suggestions 
demanded of them. So far then, we have seen 
that the diction of poetry should be simple, 
definite, and fresh. 

It is well, too, to show restraint, to keep 
our diction at a low intensity. Then when 
we wish a sudden flight, the contrast will ful- 
fill our purpose. Rhapsodic effects, and par- 
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ticularly invocations and apostrophes, should 
be reserved for their inevitable place. Con- 
sider how much restraint in diction con- 
tributes to the fine tragedy of Rossetti’s 
“Woodspurge.” 


The wind flapped loose, the wind was still, 
Shaken out dead from tree and hill: 

I had walked on at the wind’s will,— 

I sat now, for the wind was still. 


Between my knees my forehead was,— 
My lips, drawn in, said not Alas! 

My hair was over in the grass, 

My naked ears heard the day pass. 


My eyes, wide open, had the run 

Of some ten weeds to fix upon, 

Among those few, out of the sun, 

The woodspurge flowered, three cups in one. 


From perfect grief there need not be 
Wisdom or even memory: 

One thing then learnt remains to me,— 
The woodspurge has a cup of three. 


Exactitude of verbiage, however, may have 
to be sacrificed to a higher aim: exactitude 
of thought. It may be that we wish to express 
an idea which demands for its expression the 
blurring of an image. Take the familiar simile 
from “Adonais”’: 


Life like a dome of many-coloured glass 
Stains the white radiance of eternity. 


A literal minded reader, too insistent on 
concrete image, might insist that Shelley 
enumerate the colors, whether they were red, 
green, and violet, or purple, blue, and gold. 
He might contend that the dome does not 
visualize. But the poet’s aim was not the 
portraying of the dome, but the swift embodi- 
ment of an abstract idea. Had he continued 
in his description, the emphasis would have 
shifted from the thought to the image, and 
all the values of the poem wouid have been 
falsified. Hence, he telescoped his meaning in 
the words many-coloured and stains. Some 
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years ago, an ephemeral school self-styled 
the Imagists set forth several rules for the 
guidance of poets, among which they declared 
that poets should always employ the “exact” 
word. Yet they noted the limitations of such a 
rule, and added that they meant not the exact 
word in relation to an individual figure in a 
poem, but in relation to the mood of the poem 
as a whole. For they found, as all poets must, 
that the main intention of a work bends every 
phrase to its use. 

Note well, however, that the diction of 
poetry must never be generally ignoble, be- 
cause the intention can not be. Athough every 
subject in the world is open to poetic treat- 
ment, poetry by its very nature exalts every- 
thing it touches. It exalts, it intensifies, it 
condenses. If a sordid effect be conveyed by 
a poem, there has been a grave mistake some- 
where; or if, as in the case of newspaper verse, 
a platitude remain a platitude, nothing has 
been gained by putting it into verse form. In 
this process of heightening, diction plays a 
major role. That is why there can never be 
properly, a “poem in slang,” or a “poem in 
American” (meaning Amurrikin). For if a 
constant use of “poeticisms” spoils the effect 
of a poem, no less certainly does flat or vulgar 
diction spoil it at the other extreme. The use 
of slang in verse defeats two important aims; 
it prevents elevation of the theme, and it 
limits the possibilities of survival. Slang 
shifts constantly, and the slang verses of to- 
day will be incomprehensible twenty-five 
years hence. 

The intention of the poem as a whole will 
be further thwarted if our diction is uneven. 
Thus padding should be strictly avoided, ad- 
jectives should be chosen with scrupulous care 
and reduced in number, verbs should move 
actively as is their function. On the other 
hand, we should not by a too-clever word or 
phrase mar the unity of the poem as a whole. 
When Byron writes: 


But O ye lords of ladies intellectual, 
Inform us truly, have they not hen- 
peck’d you all? 
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we pause over the conspicuously clever rhyme 
words,—as he intended us to. But when 
Hood, in the last stanza of “The Bridge of 
Sighs” writes 


Owning her weakness, 
Her evil behaviour, 

And leaving, with meekness, 
Her sins to her Saviour, 


we pause over the behaviour-Saviour rhyme, 
— perhaps even with admiration of its clever- 
ness, — and the whole effect of the poem is 
destroyed in the crucial stanza. For the poet’s 
intention was not to reveal the resources of 
his vocabulary but to move us with pity for 
the “one more unfortunate.” I have chosen 
an example where the fatal slip occurred on 
the rhyme word because it is the most con- 
spicuous, but in the body of the line we must 
be no less careful. 

Another foe to smooth diction is a sudden 
change of tone, unless that is exactly the ef- 
fect desired. Wordsworth certainly had no 
idea of being funny when he wrote: 

What fond and wayward thoughts will slide 
Into a lover’s head! 
“O mercy!” to myself I cried, 
“If Lucy should be dead!” 
Yet we laugh just where we are supposed to 
have at least an inclination toward tears. 
The verb slide, with all its inappropriate over- 
tones is unfortunate, and with the “O 
mercy!” the poem collapses into bathos. Yet 
in E. A. Robinson’s “Richard Cory” where 
a grim and ironic effect is intended, the device 
works perfectly: 


Whenever Richard Cory went to town, 

We people on the pavement looked at him; 
He was a gentleman from sole to crown, 
Clean favored and imperially slim . 


And he was rich — yes, richer than a king, 
And admirably schooled in every grace; 

In fine, we thought that he was everything 
To make us wish that we were in his place... . 


So on we worked, and waited for the light, 
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And went without the meat and cursed the 
bread ; 

And Richard Cory, one calm summer night, 

Went home and put a bullet through his head. 


The effectiveness of that prosaic last line is 
wholly attributable to the restraint in diction 
of the lines preceding it. Suppose the last 
stanza had been written thus: 


We toiled and yearned toward Heaven’s 
starry light, 

And viands lacking, 
bread ; 

When lo! great Richard ’neath the vernal 
night 

When home and put a bullet through his head. 


broke our wheaten 


May the author of “Richard Cory” forgive 
the admirer who has dealt with him in this 
manner! 

The diction of poetry should be simple, 
restrained, definite, appropriate, and — nat- 
ural. In the first place, keep your words in 
their natural prose order unless you have in 
mind a definite effect, such as emphasis, 
which can be gained by inversion. Do not 
allow the exigencies of either rhyme or metre 
to force your sentences into an unnatural 
form. Rhyme, metre, and natural order can 
all be combined, — if you are willing to work 
long enough. Do not employ archaic or ob- 
solete expressions unless (and this exception 
applies to all suggestions) there is something 
to be gained by them which will contribute to 
your general purpose. And do not employ 
artificial abbreviations such as o’er, ’neath, 
‘mid, e’er, e’en, th’, and the myriad other 
similar follies which we have inherited from 
the syllable-counting seventeenth century. 
Generally your metre will welcome the extra 
syllable. In the rare cases where it does not, 
look for a synonym. 

There is no better way of summing up 
than to give a practical example. Masefield’s 
sonnet “The Lemmings” is great enough to 
sustain analysis without injury: 
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Once in a hundred years the Lemmings 
come 

Westward, in search of food, over the 
snow, 

Westward, until the salt sea drowns them 
dumb, 

Westward, till all are drowned, those 
Lemmings go. 

Once, it is thought, there was a west- 
ward land, 

(Now drowned) where there was food 
for those starved things, 

And memory of the piace has burnt its 
brand 

In the little brains of all the Semming 
Kings. 

Perhaps, long since, there was a land 
beyond, 

Westward from death, some city, some 
calm place, 

Where one could taste God’s quiet and 
be fond 

With the little beauty of a human face; 
But now the land is drowned, yet still 
we press 

Westward, in search, to death, to noth- 
ingness. 
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The idea of this sonnet rides as firmly in its 
diction as a Roman emperor in his triumphal 
car. We begin with a folk-myth, the reap- 
pearance of an old race on the earth, — al- 
ways searching for food. The poet lifts his 
idea surely to a symbolic meaning: it is 
the soul of Man always searching for his 
Eden, his Avalon, his Isles of the Blest, his 
Atlantis, — the lost land lying to westward. 
One small shift in the person of the pronoun 
gives the cue to the idea: the shift from the 
third person of line 1 to the first of line 13, 
through the indefinite “one” of line 11. Two 
words, we note, recur several times, drown and 
westward. We note that in lines 2 and 3 these 
words are used as “flat” words, — literally. 
But with each repetition they take on over- 
tones from the context, until in line 13 drown, 
having practically lost its literal meaning, 
stands for all the frustration of our human 
life, and in line 14, westward has become a 
symbol for that Paradise toward which Man 
pushes in enduring hope in spite of failure. 

With the enduring hope that my reader 
will be able to discover many other significant 
verbal beauties in this sonnet without further 
interference, I shall turn to the problem of 
rhyme and the music of words. 
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Edith Wharton Corrects Galley Proof 





thet. Such confessions were not to be made 
hot for a daughter's cars She began the phrase to 
herself again and again. but sould not end it 
She had left the Park €iiMhlessly, unsecingly, and” 
was walking castwacdhrough « hal{-built street om 
1] the upper "Ninenes. The thought ef returning home 
oT Is at house where the white dress still LZ 
jay on the bed—was unbesrghie? She walked on 
and on Suddenly she came.upon on ugly sand 


« 
. 47 stone church-front with 3 cross sbove the doorway 
;4,“o | The leathern swing-doors were flapping back and 
torth, women passing in and out. Kate Clephane 
pushed open one of the and looked in. T 


day was. fading, and inthe dusky interior lights 
Buttered like butterflies about the paper flowers of 
the altar. There was no service, but praying figures 
were scattered heréepnd therg 
Against the brown washed wells of the aisles send 
a row of canfessonals of varmehed wood, like cigar- 
boxes set on end; before one or two, women were 
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what they had to tell. onms 
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and thought how trivial, how childish they would 
seem, compared to what she carried in ber breast. . 
What a help it must be to turn to somebody who 
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could tell one firmly, pesrvely whet to do—to be 
able to lay down one's moral torture like » heavy 
load at the end of the day! Dr. Arklow had none 
















This section of the galley proofs of Edith 
Wharton’s novel, “A Mother’s Recompense,” 
republished by courtesy of D. Appleton & 
Company, eloquently proclaims the careful 
and almost never-ending work which Mrs. 
Wharton puts into her writing. The galley 
proof is to many writers the finished opus — 
but not to Mrs. Wharton. She even goes so 
far as to insert an entire new paragraph. 

Every small correction in this section of 
proof is interesting to writers. Note how she 
changes “against the brown washed walls of 
the aisles stood a row of confessionals . . .” 
to “against the brown washed walls of the 
aisles she observed a row of confessionals 

,’ and makes the insertion “she sud- 
denly thought” and “in Kate’s mind.” 
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Her motive in this, if one may presume to 
interpret the work of a master, is to build the 
story more firmly around the main character 
and make the reader see the setting through 
her eyes, to show beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that the thoughts are those of the 
character and not those of the novelist. This 
habit of careful polishing and editing may 
have more than a little to do with Mrs. Whar- 
ton’s success. Certainly her ways are far re- 
moved from the slap-dash methods of many 
modern writers. 

One is tempted to suggest that after all 
inspiration is the only thing that counts in 
writing — if it is the kind of inspiration that 
is still on the job when the galley proof is 
under revision. Mrs. Wharton appears to have 
that kind of inspiration. 
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The Novel 


By WILi1AM D. KENNEDY 


AN interesting chapter ending from one of the works of 
Victor Hugo is made the subject of a few general comments. 


The squadron had no less silently completed 
its preparations. The eight vessels now formed 
a semi-circle of which the Minquiers made the 
chord. The Claymore, enclosed in this semi- 
circle, and pinioned by its own anchor, was 
backed against the reef, — threatened by ship- 
wreck. It was like a pack of hounds around a 
wild boar, making no sound, but showing teeth. 
It seemed as if each side were waiting for the 
other. The gunners of the Claymore were 
posted at their guns. Boisberthelot said to la 
Vieuville: 

“IT think it would be well to open fire.” 

“A flirt’s notion,” said la Vieuville. 


8 he ending of Chapter Eight of the Sec- 
ond Book of “Ninety-three,” by Victor 
Hugo, inevitably loses some of its force by 
translation. Yet, in spite of this, it stands out 
as one of the most interesting examples of 
effective structural treatment of one particu- 
lar type of ending. Victor Hugo’s objective is 
to heighten the interest of the reader by clari- 
fying the impression of suspense, in order to 
carry him over the break of the chapter end- 
ing. He uses roughly one hundred words to 
attain his objective. For his purpose he had 
three materials to work: setting, characteri- 
zation and involvements of situation. How he 
has utilized these materials in the limited 
space he has allowed himself is worthy of 
study and comment. 

First consider setting: “The squadron had 


no less silently completed its preparations. 
The eight vessels now formed a semi-circle, of 
which the Minquiers made the chord. The 
Claymore, enclosed in this semi-circle——” 
But ships are only the fighting machines of 
men. The picture requires a finishing touch: 
“The gunners of the Claymore were posted 
at their guns.” The gunners are but stage 
properties — there is no characterization. But 
that sentence brings the spotlight down to the 
decks of the Claymore in preparation for the 
next sentence: “Boisberthelot said to la Vieu- 
ville: — ” A lesser artist would have written: 
“Boisberthelot and la Vieuville were standing 
on the deck of the Claymore.” Hugo makes 
that single sentence, “The gunners of the 
Claymore were posted at their guns,” serve 
the double purpose of completing the scene 
and focusing the action. He not only paints, 
he blends. 

The whole effect of the setting on the in- 
terest of the reader contributes to suspense. 
It is so concise that it impedes the action not 
at all. Yet it adds emphasis to imminence of 
conflict by clarifying the scene. The reader 
carries over into the next chapter as clear a 
picture of the scenery, as if a thousand words 
had been used on a description of the setting. 

Next, consider characterization: 
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“Boisberthelot said to la Vieuville: ‘I think 
it would be well to open fire.’ 

“A flirt’s notion,’ said la Vieuville.” 
The world will never cease to applaud the 
bravery which prompts a man to jest in 
mortal danger. In three words la Vieuville is 
better characterized than by a thousand of 
pure description. And by saving till the last 
moment this final smash Hugo doubles his ef- 
fect. How many readers with that ringing in 
their ears, can refrain from turning to the 
next chapter? 

Here, too, the final sentence serves a double 
function. The stage is set for battle. Boisber- 
thelot’s suggestion seems to tighten the lan- 
yards — or kindle the fuses —in the hands 
of the gunners. But the expectancy of the 
reader is frustrated in the nick of time, and 
he is fairly drawn into the next chapter, with- 
out knowing what is happening to him. 
Bravo, Hugo, master craftsman! We shall 
rescue you from the pedants yet! 

An amount of explanatory matter contrib- 
utes to the growing suspense, clarifying the 
situation. A battle impends with the Clay- 
more enclosed in a semi-circle of enemy ships 
“— backed against the reef, — threatened by 
shipwreck.” A striking simile completes the 
effect: “It was a pack of hounds around a 
wild boar, making no sound, but showing 
teeth.” But this situation of ships leaves us 
cold, until we see the men. Finally we see 
them and one of them is brave. 

There are other excellences in this selection, 
all dwarfed, however, by the masterly use 
which the novelist makes of his materials. 
Remembering that this is of transcendent im- 
portance, we may in small space consider dic- 
tion. Even in the translation the gradually 
sharpening of the spear-head is evident. The 
first sentence is concise in itself. “The squad- 
ron had no less silently completed its pre- 
parations.” But there is a dramatic climax of 
crispness in the final lines: 

“T think it would be well to open fire.” 

“A flirt’s notion,” said la Vieuville. 

This type of ending may well be described 
as a “spear-head” ending, straight, tapering, 
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and with a barb of surprise on the very tip. 
The tendency of modern novelists seems to 
be to discard the type; or else it comes in 
the form of a fish-hook with plenty of bait 
to cover the barb. The better artists of course 
do it well. Some of the others, even though 
they had succeeded in doing what Hugo had 
done, would not have stopped there. We 
might expect results like these: 
“A flirt’s—” began la Vieuville. But 
just then the door of the hatch-way 
opened, and the cabin-boy appeared in 
the opening. “Inspector Smith, from 
Headquarters!” he announced. 
Or this: 
“A flirt’s notion,” said la Vieuville. 
“Ripping!” exclaimed Boisberthelot, “I 
say, let’s have a drink on that!” And 
arm in arm they disappeared below 
decks. 
Or this: 
“A flirt’s notion,” said la Vieuville. And 
Boisberthelot smiled a world-weary 
smile. For to him the notions of flirts 
brought back hundreds of memories from 
his past, of flirts he had known and 
loved: Adele, Alice, Alise, 
Or this: 
“A flirt’s notion,” said la Vieuville. And 
the little daughter of the cook gazed 
eagerly up into their kindly bronze 
faces. “Big guns go bang-bang?” she 
quested, innocently. 
But seriously, while the novel of adventure 
offers most frequent opportunities for end- 
ings of this sort, the principles which Hugo 
follows could be more often applied than they 
are — with advantage to reader-interest and 
without damage to plausibility. It is true that 
some of our modern forms are far removed 
from the novel of adventure where such an 
ending as this can be used freely. Yet it is 
well to remember that, as Edith Wharton 
states, “the tale of adventure is essentially 
the present stock of all subsequent varieties 
of the novel, and its modern tellers have in- 
troduced few innovations in what was already 
a perfect formula, created in the dawn of 
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time by the world-old appeal: “Tell us another 
story.’” It is interesting to note that Hugo 
was able to bring a dozen chapters of this 
novel to a close in a similar way. This is in 
face of the fact that he apparently seeks 
variety with purpose. One of the others, for 
instance, is pure setting: 
“Tt was a profound solitude, not a sail in 
the bay, not a peasant on the land, as far 
as the eye could reach, a desert expanse. 
The great sand-thistles rustled. The 
white sky of twilight cast a broad pale 
gleam over the beach. The ponds in the 
distance, scattered over the dark plain, 
looked like sheets of pewter, spread out 
on the ground. The wind blew from the 
sea.” 

Another stimulates the interest of curiosity: 
“He did not hear the tocsin, but he saw 
it. To see the tocsin —a strange sensa- 
tion. With whom are those bells angry? 
Against whom is the tocsin sounding?” 
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Another prepares for an antedating of the 
action: 
“Lantenac spurred on his horse; on his 
way he met the inhabitants in flight; he 
questioned them; they were mad with 
fear. They cried: ‘The Blues! the 
Blues!’ and when he reached the town, 
the situation was desperate. This is what 
had happened.” 
In conclusion, no consideratoin of this sub- 
ject would be complete without reference to 
Hugo’s frequent summarizing of the action 
of a chapter by a few words at the very end. 
“Thus these three terrible men went on 
talking. A quarrel of thunderbolts.” 
“Hearing these two men talk was like 
hearing the conversation of the sword 
and the axe.” 
“Cruelty against barbarism.” 
And finally, gloriously: 
“A march of cats in the darkness.” 
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WYER halted at the ditch—abruptly, 

as though an invisible hand had 

seized his arm. An idea rang in his brain: 
This would be the place to kill a man. 

A gully ran through here. But now that 

Palm Bluff was becoming a city, that 

would not answer so they were deepening 
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it and laying a big iron drainage pipe along 
the bottom, to be covered with earth when 
the job was finished, leaving the surface 
of the ground level. At this point the 
excavation was more than twenty feet 
deep, sheathed with pine plank to hold the 
sandy soil. A single plank had been laid 
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across the top bridgewise. An uncon- 
nected segment of the new pipe, with a 
thick iron collar on the end, stuck up 
through muddy water in the bottom of the 
cut, and some tools. 

Overhead, a seamless loose gray fleece 
exuded warm mist. One could hardly say 
it rained; but there was a slow, intermit- 
ent drip of water from the leaves Com- 
ing out of doors, one’s hands, face and 
clothing at once grew moist. This plank 
over the ditch was wet. A man might 
easily slip on it. 

It was the outskirts of town. Only 
Dwyer’s smart new house and three or four 
humble older ones lay to the north. Be- 
yond them the level ground was still over- 
grown with tall Southern pine and clumps 
of palmetto, dissolving into foggy obscur- 
ity at no great distance. Only fifty yards 
to the west the ground broke down into 
a ragged bluff, its crown thirty feet or so 
above the sea, which seemed to have 
stopped and to lie gray, motionless, waiting 
for something to happen. On that side 
the picture ended indefinitely in a long, 
darker smudge, formerly called John’s 
Key, but now, thanks to Dwyer, much 
known as Paradise Island. It was only 
two-thirds of a mile offshore, but so vague 
that a stranger might easily have mistaken 
it for the extended trail of smoke from a 
Gulf steamer. 

And this general blur—still and vague, 
but shut in—seemed to sanction the idea 
which had exploded in Dwyer’s mind; 
seemed to blindfold the world and hold its 
ears for him. He put up his hand and 
wiped perspiration from his brow. But he 
shouldn’t be stopping here. In fact he had 
stopped only half a second, hardly missing 
a step. He set his muddy shoe on the 
wet plank and passed over, striding toward 
his new house. 

The shoe was muddy because the side- 
walk had been torn up here for the ditch 
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digging. Otherwise it was a smart article 
of white canvas and black leather. His 
fine wool stockings had a pattern worked 
in the tops. There was an embossed mon- 
ogram on his silver belt buckle. He wore 
a silk shirt and belted jacket. Such clothes 
were becoming to his tall, well-made figure. 
In profile he would have adorned a coin, 
in spite of his bald head — for which, in- 
deed, his neatly pointed, curly golden 
beard seemed to compensate; but his face 
was much too narrow, as though it had 
been squeezed in a press, bringing his eyes 
close together. On first acquaintance the 
disparity between profile and full face was 
fairly disconcerting, as though he had two 
faces, and they were even of different ages. 

There was a great turmoil within, and 
a goneness as though a blow in the 
stomach had taken his wind. Assuredly 
he had never imagined himself as a mur- 
derer. The unspoken word set his heart 
to quaking furiously now. But he had a 
baffled feeling of the thing’s being thrust 
into his hands—no other way. 

The new house, of hollow tile and stucco, 
in Spanish style, had four bedrooms and 
three baths. The local newspaper, in de- 
scribing the plans and referring from 
time to time to the progress of the struc- 
ture, had dwelt upon the three baths as a 
crowning distinction. The little blue-tiled 
sun parlor looked out upon the Gulf and 
contained a broad lounge with many 
bright-colored cushions. Mrs. Dwyer, in 
an embroidered blue silk wrapper, reclined 
upon it, reading a love story in a magazine. 
Hearing his step, she hid the box of candy 
under the cushions. Fat was her arch 
enemy—a hundred and sixty, she con- 
fessed to him; but the bathroom scales 
said a hundred and seventy-four, over 
which she secretly wept a little in vexation 
and self-pity. She was a very fair woman, 
with ash-blond hair and big baby-blue 
eyes and a beautiful skin. 
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She smiled at her husband as he stepped 
in, and hid a yawn with a jeweled hand, 
mentioning that on such a miserable day it 
hadn’t seemed worth while to dress. He 
told her that he wouldn’t be home for 
dinner—had to meet some St. Petersburg 
men; they’d talk over their business while 
they ate in a private room at the hotel; 
but he expected to return early. 

“Oh, by the way, Langley’ll be here to 
see me at half past nine. Said he’d wait if 
I wasn’t home by that time. I expect to 
be here by then, but it may be a little 
later. Have him wait. I won’t be long.” 

Surely that was a very simple message 
to leave with one’s wife; yet he found 
himself stammering over it, scant of breath, 
his heart hammering at his ribs. He 
looked away lest she see something in 
his eyes. But she evidently saw nothing, 
for the next instant her voice came indo- 
lently to his ears with a laugh: 

“He’s such a funny little mouse of a 
man! I ought to have a doll for him to 
play with.” 

No doubt Langley had reminded other 
people of a mouse. His hair and tiny, in- 
effectual mustache were dust-colored. He 
wore large gold-bowed spectacles, and 
walked with a slight, round-shouldered 
stoop, as though apologizing for his five 
feet three inches of height. His wrinkled 
clothes, not exactly shabby, carried out 
the general effect of insignificance. 

Trudging down Seaview Avenue at four 
o'clock of this afternoon, with a big white 
envelope in the pocket of his flapping coat, 
thumb and forefinger absently pecking at 
the small mustache, he had evidently been 
lost in thought, and seemed vaguely 


startled at finding himself in front of an 
office which, on this overcast day, was 
flooded with electric light—quite the smart- 
est office in town, with seagreen rugs on 
the floor, orange-colored wicker chairs and 
settees and pictures on the walls. The 
most conspicuous of them, twenty feet 
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long by four high, was brilliantly illumi- 
nated from above and showed a long, nar- 
row, green island in a varnished blue sea. 
In the foreground stood an immensely long 
hotel, with towers, minarets and banners, 
and a huge circular casino built out over 
the water. A boulevard ran along the 
beach. Back of it all over the island, 
roofs and cornices of villas and cottages 
peeked out of embowering leafage. 

The legend under the picture said “Para- 
dise Island,” and in much more modest 
letters, “As it will appear when improve- 
ments are completed.” Several people 
were there, but no one paid any attention 
to Langley as he ambled through to a 
smaller room, where a dark, handsome 
young woman, after stepping back to in- 
quire, said that Mr. Dwyer would see him 
in a few minutes; then openly mothered 
him into a wicker chair, where he could 
wait comfortably. He was flustered and 
blushing slightly; there had been moments 
when he had a harrowing prevision that 
this vigorous smiling Miss Hanson was 
going to take him into her lap and rock 
him. But although she made him nervous 
he liked her too. 

Two men came out from the inner office, 
talking together as they walked past. A 
buzzer sounded on Miss Hanson’s desk 
and she turned to Langley with a bright, 
encouraging nod to signify that he might 
go in. 

He drew a quick breath, wet his lips and 
got up, his heart pounding. Nevertheless, 
pushing open the door to the inner room, 
he could not help giving a woodeny smile, 
nor the silly gesture of raising thumb and 
forefinger to peck at his mustache. Ath- 
letic Dwyer, in smart golf clothes, stood up 
genially to shake hands, and hospitably 
indicated a vacant chair by the desk. 
Being seated, Langley fumbled in getting 
the big envelope out of his pocket and 
swallowed and cleared his throat. 

“Mr. Dwyer, I’ve got some newspaper 
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clippings here. 
noon’s mail. 
over.” 

Looking owlish for all the world, with 
his round pale eyes staring behind gold- 
bowed spectacles, he pushed the envelope 
across the desk. 

Dwyer did not take the envelope imme- 
diately. Instead he looked at his young 
caller in a sudden arrest and astonishment. 
For there was something in Langley’s em- 
barrassed air—well, as though a mouse 
had abruptly leveled a gun at one’s head. 
Langley’s eyes fell before the other man’s 
concentrated, questioning gaze, he moist- 
ened his lips and mchanically turned his 
faded straw hat in his lap. 

Very soberly, then, Dwyer picked up 
the envelope, noting at a glance that its 
upper left-hand corner bore the return card 
of a Boston newspaper. It bulged with 
soft contents that seemed to have been 
hastily stuffed in. When he shook it a 
dozen newspaper clippings fell out, and a 
sheet of coarse paper on which was hastily 
scrawled with lead pencil: 

Dr. Jim: Here’s the graveyard. Be sure 
to send it back. Don’t know what became 
of D. Will inquire and let you know. 

Yrs. 


They came in this after- 
I’d like you to glance them 


BEN. 

Dwyer knew that in newspaper office 
slang “graveyard” meant the file in which 
all sorts of contemporaneous biographical 
material was kept, so that if Peter J. 
Filkins, of Essex, Massachusetts, came 
into a fortune or broke his neck or got 
nominated for Congress or otherwise burst 
into print, a reporter could at once lay 
hands upon items with which to embellish 
the story. He merely glanced at the clip- 
pings, being already quite aware of their 
purport. 

From them it appeared that, not long 
after the war, one Dwyer, doing business 
under the firm name of E. Pellman Dwyer 
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& Co., had been arrested on a charge of 
tempting small investors to part with their 
Liberty Bonds and savings-bank balances 
in order to participate in vast, mysterious 
and fabulously profitable operations in 
foreign exchange. But the story, as dis- 
closed by the clippings, ended in mid-air. 
There was the man’s arrest and the 
charges against him, with names of some 
of the plucked dupes; then his reply, 
which consisted of a general denial, and 
the giving of bail. Small items recorded 
various postponements of the hearing. 
But whether or not the man had been 
brought to trial did not appear. 

Both Langley and Dwyer knew that at 
the period covered by these clippings a 
much more extensive and spectacular swin- 
dle, conducted by a citizen of foreign birth, 
was absorbing the attention of the public 
and of the newspapers, so that this Dwyer 
case was only a sort of negligible side 
show. Also, not long afterward, there 
were exciting charges of blackmail and 
bribery in connection with the administra- 
tion of justice in Boston. It seemed that 
in the bigger mess Dwyer had been lost 
sight of. 

“T was in Boston at the time—on the 
Tribune,” said Langley. “I never saw 
Dwyer, but we published his picture, I’d 
fairly forgotten all about it, as you might 
say. Down here I didn’t think anything 
in particular about your name being 
Dwyer too—no connection occurred to me. 
Then the other day”—he hesitated an in- 
stant, painfully—‘‘a lady was saying that 
Mrs. Dwyer spoke of having lived in 
Boston. Somehow it flashed over me. 
The same initials, you see, and something 
about the picture coming back to my mind. 
Of course you didn’t have a beard then, 
and had a full head of hair. It flashed 
over me. Well, I was going up to Tampa 
next day. I sent a wire from there to my 
friend.” He nodded toward the scrawled 

















note. “I asked him to send me what he 
had, since 1919, on E. Pellman Dwyer 
Seems he did n’t understand me very well 
—just sent me on the old stuff in the 
graveyard. That’s how this happened.” 

Haltingly, and in a toneless sort of 
voice, he made the statement; yet with an 
astonishing air of candor, too, as though, 
as a matter of course, Mr. Dwyer would 
understand that he was obliged to find out 
about his Boston antecedents and come 
and tell him of the discovery. That can- 
did air really disconcerted the large man 
behind the desk. 

“Why are you showing me_ these 
things?” he asked abruptly. 

Langley elevated his dust-colored eye- 
brows in faint surprise and replied monoto- 
nously, “To ask whether you are the same 
man.” 

Dwyer felt that he ought to be angry, 
but in a way it was so ridiculous that one 
couldn’t be. 

“T am not the same man,” he said 
promptly. “That was my cousin. His 
first name is Edward.” 

His own first name, as known in Palm 
Bluff, was Elihu—Elihu P. Dwyer. But 
it rarely found its way into print. The 
name that appeared in bold type in all 
advertisements of Paradise Island was 
George Ingram & Co. There was a George 
Ingram, indefinitely understood to be a 
wealthy, retired capitalist of New York. 
Twice or thrice he had appeared in Palm 
Bluff, vanishing again after a week or so. 
Dwyer was only the “Co.,” and Langley 
knew that he had privately asked the local 
newspaper to keep his name out of print, 
lest Mr. Ingram, who was furnishing most 
of the capital, should become jealous of a 
mere lieutenant. 

With a mild and owlish innocence, Lang- 
ley asked, “Where were you at this time, 
Mr. Dwyer—at the time this thing hap- 
pened in Boston?” 

Dwyer left something soft and weak but 
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like a leech, not to be shaken off. For the 
first time he spoke sharply. 

“See here, Langley, you know what I’ve 
done. I’ve put Palm Bluff on the map. 
When I came here fifteen months ago this 
town was dead as a door nail—four thou- 
sand inhabitants. That’s as far as it had 
got in thirty years. And that’s about as 
far as it would get in the next thirty.” 
His voice showed anger. ‘“Everybody’s 
running around in circles now barking over 
the boom in real estate. They know what 
the boom’s done for Miami and Palm 
Beach and St. Petersburg and other places. 
A lot of ’em talk as though it just hap- 
pened in Palm Bluff. But I brought it 
here! I started it and I’ve kept it going!” 

Langley gravely nodded. 

“IT know you did Mr. Dwyer. I’ve 
always said so. Mr. Kendrick says so, too.” 

Dwyer caught at the idea which that 
name suggested, demanding, “What does 
Kendrick know about this?” 

“He doesn’t know anything about it,” 
Langley replied in that monotonous and 
oddly disconcerting manner. ‘“He’s out of 
town today. You see, I wasn’t expecting 
an answer from Boston so soon, and | 
thought when it did come it would tell 
more about the case — how it ended. So 
I didn’t say anything to him—till I knew 
more, you understand.” He gave a little 
twist to his mustache. “And then, when 
this came in, I thought I better ask you.” 

Again—obscurely—Dwyer wanted to 
laugh because it was so ridiculous. But he 
went on with his own statement: 

“Well, take your newspaper. You know 
what it was when I came here—ten or 
twelve pages once a week; not exactly run- 
ning over with profits. Now you’re 
printing fourteen and sixteen pages twice 
a week — talking about changing it over to 
a daily—putting up a new building. I 
did that, Langley. Same way with other 
things here. It’s the push I gave that 
started ’em all up.” 
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Langley would not have denied it. The 
newspaper had been launched twenty-five 
years before, a feeble weekly bantling, 
mostly patent insides, in a ramshackle 
village. The trampish printer who did 
the launching had a sense of humor, for 
he called his venture the Palm Leaf Fan. 
But he hadn’t much else. There had been 
various changes of ownership. Meanwhile 
Palm Bluff grew in leisurely fashion—brick 


pavements, cement sidewalks, electric 
lights, four thousand inhabitants. Lewis 


Kendrick bought the Fan. And progress 
might have continued in that same leisure- 
ly fashion if this mysterious elixir of bloom 
had not been injected into the veins of the 
community. Now the most conspicuous 
feature of each semiweekly edition of the 
Fan was a double-page advertisement of 
Paradise Island, stock in which might be 
purchased of George Ingram & Co. at only 
$8.75 a share—if one acted quickly, before 
the price advanced. Every advertisement 
reminded the hesitant reader what fortunes 
had been reaped by sagacious investors in 
Miami, Palm Beach, St. Petersburg, Los 
Angeles, New York. Ownership of soil 
was the road to wealth! George Ingram & 
Co. advertised Paradise Island not only 
at home but in other Florida towns where 
Northern tourists with money to invest 
congregated, and even in some Northern 
cities. That, undoubtedly, had touched off 
the boom at Palm Bluff. 

“Haven’t you an interest in the Fan?” 
Dwyer asked, remembering something to 
that effect 

“T have three thousand dollars of stock,” 
Langley replied. “I paid fifteen hundred 
dollars down and Mr. Kendrick gave me 
two years to pay the balance. He wanted 
somebody associated with him on the paper 
and was willing to sell me a small interest 
that way. I went into journalism when 
I left college, reporting in Bridgeport and 
Providence; then in Boston. But I always 
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wanted to get an interest in a paper in a 
smaller place. I had a little trouble with 
my lungs and came down here, and fell in 
with Mr. Kendrick.” 

He said it in his toneless, unemphasized 
way; and Dwyer felt that he was a sort of 
slot machine—you dropped in a question, 
and if he knew the answer it had to come 
out, mechanically. 

“Well,” the big man observed, “your 
stock is worth twice what it was when you 
bought it six months ago. A year from 
now it will be worth twice as much as it is 
now.” He leveled a forefinger. ‘And 
don’t forget this, Langley: This is all based 
on confidence — every bit of it. Now that 
the boom’s here, you ’’ve got other fellows 
advertising real estate. My advertising 
has brought in more tourists. They’re 
buying more goods and the merchants are 
advertising more. You may figure that, 
now the boom is here, you can tell me to 
go to the devil. But you’re wrong. It’s 
all based on confidence. Destroy public 
confidence in me and you blow up the 
whole thing. People will simply pull out 
of the game. Everybody in this part of 
the country knows that I originated the 
boom here, and have led it. Palm Bluff 
has got plenty of rival towns. Give ’em a 
handle against me and they'll set up a 
howl—make this town a _ laughingstock. 
You can’t hit me without hitting yourself 
and all your neighbors.” 

Langley felt that this statement was 
quite true, having a prevision that Ken- 
drick and John Titus, president of the 
First National Bank, and other solid citi- 
zens would be greatly pained at the notion 
of weakening public confidence in Palm 
Bluff real estate by exposing Dwyer as a 
rogue who had swindled small investors 
out of their Liberty Bonds. That was one 
reason why he hadn’t mentioned the affair 
to Kendrick. 

“Running a newspaper here is a differ- 
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ent proposition from running one in a big 
city,’ Dwyer went on. “Newspapers in a 
big city needn’t have any more sense of 
responsibility than a hyena—and they 
don’t have,” he added bitterly. “They can 
run around blowing up anybody. That’s 
their occupation. The town’s so big, you 
see. But in a small town like this every- 
thing hangs together. You’ve got to have 
a sense of responsibility to your neighbors. 
A newspaper that hurts the town won’t be 
tolerated.” 

Langley nodded gravely. 

“TI understand that, Mr. Dwyer. That’s 
why I came to see you now. Of course, if 
I was just a big-city reporter I could put 
this story on the wire and not mind who it 
hurt.” He pecked at his mustache and 
very soberly made a statement which 
might have provoked a laugh, coming from 
such a mouselike person: “All I want to 
do is to protect the public.” 

Dwyer demanded, “What do you mean 
by that?” 

“Well, it’s this way,” the protector of 
the public answered judicially: “You've 
been selling a great deal of stock to the 
public. The money is supposed to go to 
build a causeway over to the island, and 
the hotel, and so forth’—he made a little 
gesture—‘‘these improvements that you 
advertise. I believe you’ve got a good 
proposition, Mr. Dwyer. You can make 
a fine winter resort out of Paradise Island. 
If you do make a fine resort out of it, I 
don’t see any reason why people wouldn’t 
come there—build cottages and estates, 
and so on, same as at Palm Beach and 
Miami. If they do, of course, the stock in 
your company will be valuable.” 

Dwyer listened to this exposition of 
faith in his enterprise with a certain aston- 
ishment. Out on the long, narrow sand 


bar, overgrown with cabbage palms, pal- 
metto and mesquite, whose name he had 
changed to Paradise Island, some gangs of 
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colored workmen were clearing up the un- 
derbrush and marking off streets but it 
was very, very far from the sophisticated 
paradise which the big painting in the 
office represented. 

“But you can see yourself, Mr. Dwyer,” 
the journalist droned on, “that if you’re— 
he seemed unable to find the word he 
wanted and made an awkward little ges- 
ture toward the heap of clippings—“if 
you ’re the man who did this, you ought 
to retire in favor of some man the public 
could have confidence in. There would n’t 
need to be any scandal at all—at least not 
now.” His embarrassment increased, yet 
his eyes held soberly to Dwyer’s face. “I 
don’t know whether they’re looking for 
you or not; but I don’t think I would be 
required to take Boston into consideration 
—at present. I think my duty is to the 
public here — at present. So at present, if 
you would retire here, I would be satisfied.” 

Dwyer stared at him. So that was it! 
He was simply to eliminate himself—blot 
himself out of existence with regard to 
Paradise Island! The astonishment arose 
partly from a feeling of the insignificance 
of his opponent, as though an embarrassed 
mouse should sit up on its tail in the path 
of an elephant and say, with a nervous 
little gesture, “Now you're to vanish, you 
know—dissolve into air.” 

“But I’m not the man—not the man at 
all!” Dwyer protested. “That man was 
my cousin. I had nothing to do with his 
affairs; no more”’—he made a gesture as 
though at loss for words — “than the man 
in the moon!” 

Langley’s monotonous voice came back 
in propitiation. 

“In that case, Mr. Dwyer, of course 
there’s nothing more to be said.” He 
brushed his hand over dusty hair. “Where 
were you in the spring and summer of 
1919?” 

And there was the leech again, softly 
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clinging to him, not to be shaken off. 
Dwyer changed the subject. 

“When will Kendrick be back?” 

His mind turned to Kendrick, not as to 
a straw at which a drowning man clutches, 
but as to a raft. Because, after all, Ken- 
drick was a human being—a man who 
knew his own interests and the interests of 
his town, and had a proper regard for them. 

“Kendrick will not consent to a wanton 
attack on me,” he declared firmly. 

Langley gave another peck at his mus- 
tache and squirmed in the chair. 

“If it came to that,” he said, “I’d put 
the story on the wire anyhow. Other 
papers would publish it.” 

Fatally true! This mere mouse of a 
man had the lightning in his hand. In 
spite of Kendrick, in spite of everybody, 
he could launch the thunderbolt any time 
he pleased. Other papers would publish 
it, especially Boston papers, and the re- 
verberations would soon reach Palm Bluff. 

Langley explained mildly: “You see, Mr. 
Dwyer, when I left college and went into 
journalism I had some ideas about it. I’ve 
got the same ideas still. In a case of this 
kind a journalist ought n’t to hesitate, no 
matter what happens to him.” He nodded 
to the clippings. “That man oughtn’t to 
be taking in other people’s money this 
way. In such a case a journalist has a 
duty to the public. He must protect the 
public that supports him.” 

Half an hour before, Dwyer would have 
laughed over the speech as a bit of sopho- 
morical egotism, of the kind that might be 
expected from a reporter who gravely 
called himself a journalist. Half an hour 
before, he would have said that the runty 
young man named Langley who was re- 
porter and associate editor of the Palm 
Leaf Fan had comically round, wide-open, 
pale-blue eyes that reminded one of an 
adolescent owl. Just now those same eyes, 
fixed upon his, looked like a high, thick 
stone wall. His own eyes fell in a sudden 
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agitation. Blindly, instinctively, he began 
fighting for time. 

“See here, Langley, you're all wrong. 
That’s my cousin. We must talk this over. 
It’s a long story.” He looked quickly at 
his wrist watch. “I haven’t time now. 
You owe it to me to give me a hearing.” 

“Why, I'll be glad to talk it over with 
you any time, Mr. Dwyer,” Langley as- 
surd him; “this evening, if you like.” 

“Why, yes.” Dwyer frowned a little, 
considering. “I’ve got to meet some men 
at the hotel for dinner—oughtn’t to take 
very long. Come to my house at half 
past nine. Will you do that?” 

“Certainly, very glad to,” Langley re- 
plied; and then Dwyer perceived that his 
opponent, too, was relieved to get away, 
like a tired boxer at the end of a round. 
“T’ll read these things over,” said Dwyer, 
with a nod at the clippings on the desk. 
“Tt’s a long story. . If I shouldn’t be 
there at half past nine, wait for me. I 
won't be long. . Of course, you'll say 
nothing to anybody until you’ve heard 
from me.” 

“No,” said Langley. 
house at half past nine.” 

He slid from the office, hat in hand, and, 
out on the cement sidewalk of Seaview 
Avenue, paused to wipe his face with a 
handkerchief before putting on his faded 
straw hat, for he was sweating and tremb- 
ling like a very tired man. He shuffled 
absently up the avenue, in his slightly 
stooping posture, and turned off into Hi- 
biscus Street which, naturally, was a dusty, 


“T’ll be at your 


s tatter-demalion thoroughfare largely given 


over to garages. Half a block brought him 
to a two-story brown frame building with 
the uncompromising ugliness of a big 
shoe box. The faded sign over the door 
said, “Palm Leaf Fan. Job Printing.” 
But this was only the poor cocoon, soon 
to be abandoned. Over on Orange Street 
the walls were already going up for a fine 
new hollow tile and stucco structure, with 
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the best modern improvements, to which 
the newspaper would move as soon as it 
was completed. Langley had spent many 
a pleasant half hour admiring the archi- 
tect’s sketch and floor plans. He was 
going to be part owner in it. 

Of course, like much else in Palm Bluff 
just now, the new plant, and the daily 
edition that was to follow within a year, 
were predicated on the boom. He did not 
deny Dwyer’s claim to being the author 
of the boom, nor that he was still the 
pivotal fact in it. He knew how much store 
Palm Bluff put upon its boom; how much it 
hoped for from that state of mind which 
set people to bidding briskly against each 
other for vacant plots of sand and palmetto 
which, two years before, nobody would so 
much as look at. It was a state of mind, 
and states of mind may change very 
swiftly. He realized that there were many 
things to be thought of. His own indi- 
vidual fortune and future were involved in 
them. 

Dwyer, meanwhile, was reading one of 
those old newspaper clippings with a fasci- 
nation that was not without horror. This 
had always been hanging over his head, 
but as month after month went by his 
sense of security naturally increased. In 
brief, a friend had assured him that for a 
certain consideration authority would hold 
its hand until, in due time, a beneficent 
statute of limitations barred him from 
prosecution. But the affair was hazardous. 
He was like a man lying behind a dike of 
sand which time might solidify into rock; 
meanwhile any chance wave would wash it 
away. After the catastrophe of arrest he 
might have abandoned all his baggage, 
plunging into the stream as a stripped and 
naked man, to emerge at another point, 
take a new name—and get a job, say, 
driving a truck or peddling shoe strings. 
But he couldn’t endure abandoning his 
baggage. He was too soft for that. So he 
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had been obliged to keep the name Dwyer, 
metamorphosing E. Pellman into Elihu P., 
just as he abandoned the curly golden wig 
he formerly wore and grew a beard instead. 

Staring at the old strip of newspaper, 
with perspiration on his forehead, he per- 
ceived in a luminous instant that he had 
always been ineffectual, finally. This Bos- 
ton venture hadn’t really succeeded. He 
was a very presentable man, handsome 
in profile, he made friends readily, and 
easily got himself accepted up to a certain 
point;he had a glib tongue; there was in- 
genuity in his brain. But somehow, at 
length, he always stubbed his toe, while 
men whom he despised as coarse block- 
heads carried their affairs through. 

The venture down here had succeeded 
miraculously. He called himself author of 
the boom, yet knew well enough that he 
had appeared just at the psychological 
moment when circumstances had made 
everything ready for him. In the nature 
of the case, booms can’t be happening 
always. Probably such another opportun- 
ity would never come to him. Certainly it 
wouldn’t if Langley blew up his sand dike 
now. With that Boston hue and cry at his 
heels again, and authority, spurred by 
newspapers, reaching out for him He 
was forty-two and ravenously hungry for a 





2 long arrears of enjoyments. His advertise- 


ments praised Palm Bluff as a new Eden, 
but he hated the dull hole. What he 
wanted was to stuff his pockets with money 
and go where money can be spent to ad- 
vantage. 

And there was the instrument of his 
destruction — Langley; pale-eyed runt of a 
third-rate newspaper reporter, attached to 
a country-town semiweekly sheet which 
docilely printed columns of his puffs of 
Paradise Island in consideration of a 
double-page advertisement in each issue 
for which he paid $112.50. Secretly, or to 
his wife and a few cronies, he laughed at 
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the journal because it charged so little. 
Anything that cost only $112.50 must be 
somewhat contemptible. Yet the Fan 
was dignity itself compared with its asso- 
ciate editor. The most intolerable thing 
in the situation was that ruin should come 
from such a source. 

From the first he had perceived Lang- 
ley’s unmanageableness. A man of sense 
might listen to reason and be shown where 
his own interests lay, or even take an out- 
right bribe. But this was one of your 
simple-minded idiots who had got an idea 
of duty to the public stuck crosswise in his 
feeble nut and would toddle right along 
with it, no matter at what cost to himself. 
With intense bitterness, and with a suffo- 
cating surge of rage, Dwyer comprehended 
that immovable and imbecilic quality in his 
opponent. . A man you couldn’t do 
anything with! 

He was walking purblindly homeward, 
all a-quake inside, with a seethe of bitter, 
aimless anger Langley! And just when 
the prize was fairly at his fingers’ ends! 
The money was rolling in now. He had 
some wild thoughts of flight; but he had 
spent a lot of money so far, taking up 
the options on the land, advertising, clear- 
ing off the underbrush. Besides, flight with 
this bomb exploding at his heels would be 
useless. Trapped! There had 
been no plan in his appointment with 
Langley. He had merely fought for time 
in which to make a plan. But how could 
there be a plan when you were going to be 
shot at daylight anyhow? To be sure, 
Langley had offered one—namely, that he 
eliminate himself, walk out empty-handed. 
Dwyer could have laughed acidly over 
that, only the muscles of laughter seemed 
paralyzed. . . He was quite sure that 





nobody here except Langley knew about 
this as yet. Nobody would know, at least, 
until Kendrick returned in the morning. 
As yet destruction was solely incarnated 
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in one ridiculous little person. Trapped— 
and only a gray mouse in gold-bowed spec- 
tacles holding the door! Then he came to 
the ditch and halted as though an invisible 
hand had seized his arm. 

After that it all unfolded in a fashion as 
smooth and orderly as the operation of a 
law of Nature. When Dwyer returned to 
his house at a quarter to ten that evening 
Langley was waiting for him—embar- 
rassed of course, pecking at his little mus- 
tache and murmuring as Mrs. Dwyer tried 
to entertain him by wholly imaginary ref- 
erences to her social career in the North. 
Her sly smile to her husband confessed 
how dull she had found the young man; 
and as nearly as she could remember it, 
she excused herself in the way she had 
once seen it done on the stage. Of course 
she was going to bed. Unless there was 
amusement of some kind, she usually went 
to bed at nine. Dwyer had counted on 
that. 

The host also excused himself for a mo- 
ment, then called Langley into the small 
and gaudily colored den back of the living 
room, closing the door. When they were 
seated—the guest having awkwardly de- 
clined a cigar—Dwyer spoke with an air 
not only candid but cordial. 

“I’ve been thinking it over, Langley. 
You were right. But first I want to tell 
you about the Boston business.” 

At leisure he unfolded a narrative, most- 
ly false, of his entanglement in the for- 
eign-exchange speculation; and there was 
a secret little delight in his heart over the 
coolness and fluency with which he spoke. 
He was in perfect command of himself as 
he spun out the yarn to gain time. It had 
turned somewhat wetter outside. Through 
the open window came a soft, monotonous 
drip of the eaves and a murmurous patter 
of drops on the leaves. As dark as a 
pocket out there. Hardly one chance in 4 
million of a soul being abroad in this edge 
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of the town on such a night. The three 
or four humble houses in the neighborhood 
would be fast asleep. 

Dwyer talked easily, embroidering the 
tale. And he was now conscious of an odd, 
fierce hatred of the mousy little man oppo- 
site, pecking at his ridiculous mustache, 
sagely nodding his insignificant head, look- 
ing owlishly through gold-bowed specta- 
cles; an object mortally contemptible in 
its nature, to be hated and stepped upon! 

Also Dwyer secretly jeered at the guest 
for his fatuous sense of security. There 
was something hard and heavy in his coat 
pocket. Several times his hand slipped in 
to feél of it. He knew exactly how it was 
going to be done. The courteous host 
would step outside with his guest, in the 
dark. Then three or four swift, powerful 
blows with that thing in his pocket and 
a body dumped into the muddy ditch where 
the plank was slippery. And Langley 
sat there wagging his head, gaping at him 
—the idiot! 

“But you were right,” the host con- 
tinued. “I was the victim of circum- 
stances, yet it wouldn’t be fair to ask 
people to trust me with this money. I 
realize it now. I propose an executive 
committee.” 

He sketched the scheme: Three local 
men of the highest reputation would form 
the committee to take control of the en- 
terprise; every dollar of money received 
would pass into their hands; they would 
see that it was all honestly expended in 
improvements as the advertisements prom- 
ised; Dwyer would fade out of the scene 
on some plausible pretext. 


Through Langley’s general dustiness 


something like a glow appeared. He nod- 
ded his head twice, and there was a per- 
ceptible flutter of emotion in k.s usually 
monotonous voice. 

“T’ll be perfectly satisfied with that, Mr. 
Dwyer—perfectly satisfied,” he declared 
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with that unwonted warmth. “There 
never was what you might call any per- 
sonal feeling in this. All I wanted was 
to protect the public. This committee— 
if it’s the right men—will protect the 
public. That was my object from the 
start. I'll be perfectly satisfied.” 

“Well, then, think up a list of names 
for the committee. I'll think up a list. 
Come to my office at four o’clock tomor- 
row. We'll decide on the men. I'll have 
the other details thought out by that 
time.” 

Langley was still perceptibly glowing, 
with a foolish little smile, as he got up and 
moved toward the door. 

“T’m very glad it’s turned out this way,” 
he observed. 

The tall powerful man at his heels 
echoed, “So am I. So am I.” But his 
right hand was in his coat pocket and he 
was thinking, “Idiot! To suppose I’m 
going to give up this game for you! Im- 
becile!” 

Langley had the door open. There was 
a soft drip of water out there, and a vast 
pitch darkness, cloaking everything. Door 
knob in hand, the visitor hesitated an 
instant, with his foolish little smile. 

“T didn’t intend to speak of my own 
interests—didn’t mean to think about that. 
But, of course, this means a good deal to 
me personally.” The smile became more 
awkward. “When I thought it over I had 
a kind of a hunch you weren't going to 
give in; maybe would try to bluff me into 
putting it off. I didn’t mean to take any 
chances, you know—to have anything to 
hesitate over. So I wrote out my resigna- 
tion to Mr. Kendrick and an assignment 
of my stock. I told him if he considered 
I injured him, or the paper, in what I was 
doing, he could take it out of what I’d 
paid him on the stock. I left it on his desk 
where he’d see it first thing when he gets 
to town tomorrow.” 
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Dwyer heard himself asking, “Did you 
tell him why you were resigning?” 

Langley gravely nodded. 

“T wrote an outline of the case—enough 
so he would understand why I was acting 
—and inclosed a copy of the dispatch I 
meant to send the Boston Tribune after I 
left you.” The awkward smile reappeared. 
“In case, you know, that you wouldn’t 
yield. I didn’t mean to take any chances, 
you see. I didn’t want anything to hesi- 
tate about. I did n’t even mean to put it off 
till you talked to Kendrick. It looked 
clear to me, so I meant to act. I’ve got 
the original dispatch in my pocket, ready 
to send. Of course, now I can tear up the 
resignation and the dispatch. I’m very 
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9s8 glad of that. It means quite a lot to me 
959 personally.” 
1960 Dwyer, hand still in pocket, but quite 


961 nerveless, looked blankly down at this 
comically mousy person and apprehended 
him in a new way; small, homely, soft, 
apparently weak, but indestructible as 
truth. That letter to Kendrick, with a 
copy of the dispatch, protected him now 
like brass armor. . . . Indestructible! 

“T think the executive committee will 
work very well,” said Dwyer stupidly. 

“Yes; I feel sure it will,” Langley re- 
plied in his toneless manner. “Good 
night.” 

The small homely figure shuffled off 
into the moist dark. 
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The Analysis by John Gallishaw 


In a discussion of previous “Cases in Crafts- 
manship” I have pointed out that there are 
two kinds of Beginnings, one in which little 
explanatory matter is necessary, the other in 
which the explanatory matter occupies a large 
proportion of the space. In the second type, 
the Beginning, consisting of the Situation and 
its Explanatory Matter, will sometimes oc- 
cupy as much as two-thirds of the entire 
story. In PARADISE ISLAND, out of a 
total of 974 lines, the Beginning occupies the 
first 807, or thirteen-fourteenths of the whole, 
leaving only 67 lines for the Body and End- 
ing of the story. The Body and Ending are 
containing within a single Scene, the Ending 
occupying the lines from 968 to 974. When I 
come to a discussion of Endings in a future 
“Case in Craftsmanship,” I shall point out 
the quality of this “Contained Ending.” For 
the present it is necessary to the special pur- 
pose of this particular analysis that attention 
be concentrated upon the first 807 lines. 

The problem that faces most short-story 
writers is the one which Mr. Payne has here 
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solved through his knowledge of the laws of 
interest. The Situation of the story, showing 
the problem facing the main character, is 
that, faced with the alternatives of turning 
over the administration of his affairs to an 
executive committee and getting rid of Lang- 
ley, he has determined to kill Langley. The 
explanatory matter is that Langley holds a 
club over his head in the shape of information 
regarding his previous shady dealings. The 
Narrative Question of the story, growing out 
of the Situation and its explanatory matter 
(lines 1 to 807), is “Can Dwyer succeed in 
killing Langley?” 

The Body of the story is the encounter 
between Langley and Dwyer at Dwyer’s 
house in the evening. The Ending, containing 
the decisive act and its result is a model of 
brevity and compression. Six lines only are 
used. (968 to 974). “‘I think the executive 
committee will work very well,’ said Dwyer 
stupidly. 

“ ‘Ves; I feel sure it will,’ Langley replied 
in his toneless manner. ‘Good night.’ 
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“The small homely figure shuffled off into 
the most dark.” 

Someone pointed out that the difference 
between the untrained recruit and the regular 
soldier is not in the things they do, but 
in the precision and unconscious ease with 
which they do them. So it is with writers. 
the writer and the executive. A good execu- 
tive is one who, faced by a problem, makes 
a decision which is wise and instantaneous. 
He is able to make this quick and accurate 
decision because he compares the circum- 
stances of the case confronting him with simi- 
lar cases, and decides that the general prin- 
ciples involved are the same. Even if, at the 
beginning of his executive experience, not all 
his decisions are wise, practice will increase 
the proportion of his successes. If the writer 
knows that certain treatment of material in 
previous cases has made a good story every 
time, then he will employ that treatment 
wherever the materials are similar. 

The established writer knows, sometimes 
consciously, sometimes by intuition, that 
there are three requirements for a good story: 
style, structure, and significance. Significance 
is the determining factor in selecting and re- 
jecting material; style and structure in the 
presentation of that material. The amateur 
will waste his time seeking for the essentially 
significant, the professional from his expe- 
rience has learned the secret of creating the 
significant. He then presents it interestingly. 

Interest, according to the dictionary, is 
sustained attention. To compel this sustained 
attention on the part of the reader is the 
problem which confronts every writer who 
sets pen to paper. But it is exiomatic that you 
cannot sustain attention without first cap- 
turing it. To capture the reader’s interest and 
then to hold it is the never-ending task of the 
short-story writer. You capture attention by 
anpealing to the reader’s curiosicy, which is a 
single impulse to know more about some- 
thing. But the interest of curiosity flags as 
soon as it knows what it wishes. The arous- 
ing of curiosity is only a means to an end, 
and that end is story-interest. Story-interest 
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is sustained attention or what we usually call 
suspense which comes from the uncertainty as 
to the outcome of an encounter between op- 
posing forces. It is made interesting by ex- 
pectancy, by a feeling on the part of the 
reader that he cannot wait, that he must learn 
what is going to happen next. 

Just as the good business man allows no 
bye-product to go to waste, the writer~who 
has an artistic conscience, feels that he cannot 
sincerely arouse the interest of suspense un- 
less at the close of the encounter the reader 
feels satisfied that the outcome is a logical 
solution. But realizing that this satisfaction 
is a bye-product he compresses it or combines 
it with the true story interest which is sus- 
pense, and not story-interest. 

PARADISE ISLAND is an excellent ex- 
ample of the methods of which a competent 
craftsman utilizes his material and his knowl- 
edge of his craft to the best advantage in 
achieving interest. Particularly illuminating is 
an examination of the various divisions of 
Beginning, Body, and Ending as showing the 
way in which they contribute to the three 
kinds of interest: Curiosity, Suspense, Satis- 
faction. 

The ultimate Beginning of any story is the 
title; it is a great consideration in arousing 
the reader’s curiosity. It should be arresting, 
suggestive, but not too suggestive, and it 
should induce the reader to dip into the story. 
PARADISE ISLAND meets these demands. 
Few people will fail to be stimulated by the 
mention of either paradise or an island; the 
combination is a good one. But the title is 
only a kind of visiting card, the person bear- 
ing that card must stand scrutiny. It may 
whet the reader’s curiosity, but the Beginning 
must satisfy it. The writer must have news 
sense. “If a dog bites a man,” said the veteran 
newspaper reporter, it isn’t news, but it is 
news, if the man bites a dog.” The wun- 
usual will always stimulate curiosity. Of the 
unusualness of the situation confronting the 
main character, Dwyer, there is no doubt. 
Even in these days of lurid headlines, murder 
is still considered news. But a thing may be 
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unusual in two ways, first inherently, as an 
Australian duckbill is unusual, and second, 
because of conditions. The conscientious Puri- 
tanical New England newspaper man who 
might be considered usual on the Boston 
TRIBUNE is an unusual specimen, in a 
Florida real estate development. He is doubly 
unusual in being under the shadow of death. 
So that the introduction of Langley brings in 
a new method of stimulating curiosity by 
showing the usual made unusual. 

It also contributes to the third method of 
creating curiosity which is that employed by 
first-rate writers as much as possible. Kipling 
used it when he created an India that until 
then no one knew existed. But Kipling 
achieved his interest not so much by the un- 
usual that was India, as by the unusual that 
was the Englishman in India or the Irishman 
in India — by a juxtaposition of the known 
against the unknown — by contrast. Langley 
and Dwyer, both interesting in their own right 
as individuals, Mr. Payne has made doubly 
interesting in the same way that a black vel- 
vet gown and a string of pearls each contrib- 
ute to the interest of the other. Mr. Payne 
knows the value of the contrast or the juxta- 
position of opposites in arousing curiosity. 

By this juxtaposition of opposites, of type 
against type, of the familiar figure against 
the unfamiliar background, or the ordinary 
ficure faced by the extraordinary situation, 
Mr. Payne arrives at the fifth method of cap- 
turing the reader’s curiosity, the foreshadow- 
ing of conflict. But since there is always the 
fact that even in Florida the discovery of 
murder leads to punishment, there is involved 
in the murder its concealment, its representa- 
tion to investigators as accidental death (“a 
man might easily slip on it.” line 26). Out of 
foreshadowing of conflict which is the fifth 
method of capturing interest, there grows the 
sixth method, a method inherent in the basic 
function of the Beginning, the showing of 
something to be accomplished, from which 
arises the Narrative Question of the Whole 
story, not so much “Can Dwyer succeed in 
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killing Langley, as “Can Dwyer succeed in 
eliminating Langley as a menace.” 

The aspiring writer examining PARADISE 
ISLAND will not grasp the complete lesson it 
holds for him in regard to the utilization of 
the laws of interest until he realizes that the 
mere showing of something to be accom- 
plished is not in itself enough. Had Dwyer as 
he halted at the ditch been struck by a deter- 
mination to ask Langley for the address of a 
man who manufactured clam chowder, it 
would involve something to be accomplished, 
but the reader, asked to read a story in which 
the whole interest concentrated upon the at- 
tempt of a man to discover another’s address, 
would not read far. The attempt of one man 
to eliminate another from the world will hold 
him. In the second instance more depends 
upon what happens. And that is the great 
fundamental secret of arousing interest in any 
situation —- Importance. A thing is interest- 
ing in proportion to what depends upon it. 
In seven different ways Mr. Payne has ap- 
pealed to and satisfied the curiosity of his 
readers in the Beginning of his story. 
1—By a title which is arresting and sugges- 

tive (in the better sense). 
2—The unusual. 
3—Original presentation so that the usual is 
made unusual. 
4—A contrast or juxtaposition of opposites. 
5—The foreshadowing of conflict. 
6—Importance of the situation. 
7—Something to be accomplished. 
These methods of stimulating interest all be- 
long to the Beginning which has as its func- 
tion the presentation of something to be ac- 
complished. But in this story the situation 
needs much explanation. Summarized it might 
be dull, but presented dramatically, or rather 
scenically, it ceases to be dull. 

Once the reader’s interest has been aroused 
by the prospect of conflict, only the unwise 
writer will delay the introduction of conflict. 
When the reader in the magazine office re- 
turns a story because it does not have enough 
“story-interest” he means that it does not 
have enough encounters. In the well-con- 
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structed story these encounters will be the 
outgrowth of the situation. The only method 
of holding interest in such encounters is by 
the introduction of furtherance or hindrance 
of a central narrative question or of another 
narrative question leading to a furtherance or 
hindrance of the main narrative question and 
made interesting by the importance of that 
main narrative-question. But in this story the 
situation needs much explanatory matter. 
Summarized it might be dull; presented 
chronologically it would delay the introduc- 
tion of the main narrative question; but pre- 
sented scenically and enriched by the impor- 
tance given to it by the main narrative-ques- 
tion, this explanatory matter, really belonging 
in the Beginning, has added to it, through 
Mr. Payne’s knowledge of craftsmanship, an 
artificial, but none the less successful interest 
of suspense which is ordinarily the mark of 
the scenes and encounters in the Body of the 
story. 
The story falls into five divisions, two 
episodes and three scenes. 
Episode 1—Dwyer at the ditch (lines 1 
to 85). 
Episode 2—Dwyer meets his wife (lines 
86 to 131). 
Because these are episodes, no minor narra- 
tive question appears, but they borrow an im- 
portance from the introduction at the very 
outset of the main narrative question. Only 
one criticism might be made; the interest 
might have been quickened had the sentence 
on line 4 read “this would be the place to 
kill kis man,” or “This would be the place to 
kill Langley.” But that is a minor point; some 
people would prefer not to know. The early 
introduction of Langley they think is suffi- 
cient. 
Scene 1 is an encounter between Langley 
and Dwyer. It gains as do the episodes 
by the brooding sense of a man in the 
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shadow of death. (Lines 132 to 687). 

Scene 2 is an encounter between diverg- 
ent forces within Langley. (Lines 688 
to 807). 

Scene 3 combines the ending with the 
final scene of the Body. (Lines 808 to 
974). 

I have already pointed out the fine handling 
of the Ending. 

The interest of the Ending is not the in- 
terest of either Curiosity or of Suspense, and 
because it is not story-interest, it must be 
compressed. The amateur, nine times out of 
ten, will fail because of faults in the Begin- 
ning and the Ending. Just as there are cer- 
tain methods of achieving interest in the 
Beginning and Body, so in the Ending where 
the interest ceases to be Clash but rather 
Elucidation or Revelation, it is an episode 
that closes the story, a meeting without clash. 
In this story Mr. Payne does not make it an 
isolated episode, but combines it with his 
final scene. From lines 919 to 974 is an epi- 
sode. Langley and Dwyer stand talking, and 
within the compass of a few sentences Lang- 
ley, who has been under the shadow of death, 
walks away unharmed, the Situation is re- 
versed. The Endings of stories from time im- 
memorial have existed to show this Reversal 
of the Situation, a reversal concealed as long 
as possible, yet justified by the grading of 
the happenings within the story. Mr. Payne 
succeeds admirably in achieving a good End- 
ing, because he introduces the Unexpected at 
the same time that he leaves the reader feel- 
ing that given the circumstances and the 
characters that Ending was inevitable. For the 
swift compression of Ending the Unexpected 
happening is always the best. 

In its entirety this story will repay the 
earnest examination of any aspiring writer. 
From its very title to its final sentence Mr. 
Payne utilizes admirably the Laws of Interest. 
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Originality and Ingenuity 


By JoHN F. WHEELOCK 


A= of some noteworthy examples of original 
treatment or ingenious imagination, taken from re- 
cent magazines. No complete survey of current magazines 
has been attempted; those considered are the February 
Scribner’s, Blue Book, and McCall’s. Next month three 
other magazines will be examined for similar examples. 


THE LITTLE FOOL’S WISDOM, BY MARGARET PEDLER, IN MC CALL’S MAGAZINE 


Here is a rather ordinary story of summer 
in the hills of India, with its time-honored 
accompaniment of a love-affair between the 
wife of a Civil Service man and a British 
Army officer. Ingenious use is made of a nat- 
ural phenomenon —a rock formation which, 
under certain conditions, causes the moon to 
show a perfect circle of light at a spot on the 
opposite side of the valley. Here is how the 
author uses it: 

“Ves, it’s just a freak of Nature.’ (The 
Army officer is speaking to the woman.) 
‘People have hung all sorts of stories on it, of 
course; it’s become quite a legendary spot. 
They say that if two lovers happen to be 
standing on the patch of moonlight just as 
the circle breaks, the engagement between 
them will be broken off.’ 

‘Supposing they were not exactly — en- 
gaged?’ 

“Oh, well, in that case, of course, it would 
mean a break of some kind.’ .. . 

“ “How horrible! . . . I think I should be 
too frightened to stand in the patch of moon- 
light.’ 

“*You’re safely married.’ . . . 

“ “Percy and I might squabble and divorce 
each other. . . . I think I’d better keep out of 
the magic ring.’ 

Of course, she does not keep out of it. 

“You ought to go up and see it, Mrs. 
Derafield,’ suggested someone. 
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“Maisie hesitated, then looked across at 
Gayer. ‘Will you take me?’” 

Thus they are brought together in the ring 
of moonlight. And then 

““Don’t look at me like that!’ she whis- 
pered sharply. Almost in the same breath she 
pointed suddenly to the edge of the circle. It 
was breaking — breaking slowly as though a 
jagged rent had been torn in it. ‘Oh! Look! 
It’s broken — while we’re here!’ 

“A few minutes later: ‘. . . Only I’m 
frightened! What did it mean? The circle 
breaking while we were there?’ 

““Heaven knows what it meant!’ he said 
hoarsely. ‘But this is what I mean!’ 

“And lifting her off the ground, he bent 
his head and kissed her again and again with 
a fierce possessiveness. 

“Tt won’t part us—the circle?’ she 
gasped between the kisses. 

“ “Part us? No, of course it won’t.’ 

“Maisie was very silent on the homeward 
journey. She felt that she had come to a turn- 
ing-point in her life, that the great decision 
lay ahead of her—the decision between 
Percy, her humdrum husband, and this man 
whose lonely life she, and she alone, could 
fill. She lay awake half the night mentally 
concocting touching notes of farewell to her 
husband. That, of course, was the severance 
indicated by the broken circle. It was all 
quite clear to her now.” 
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But before she can act, her husband ar- 
rives for his vacation; the Captain’s former 
fiancee, now divorced, arrives; and the omen 
of the broken circle of moonlight is fulfilled, 
thus: 

“But that’s India all over. Throws you to- 
gether and then drags you apart.’ 

“*And we've had a jolly little time to- 
gether — you and I ...A sort of entr’acte. 
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We’ve kind of comforted each other, haven’t 
we?’ 

“In her own heart Maisie was perfectly 
aware of the fact that she was being given her 
congé. But, with her inherent faculty for hum- 
bugging both herself and other people, she 
triumphantly disregarded it. 

“Indeed we have,’ she agreed cordially. 
‘I’m going to tell Percy what a splendid ‘sub- 
stitute’ you’ve been.’ ” 


ISABEL MAYS, BY JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER, IN MC CALL’S 


In this character-sketch of a woman, Mr. 
Hergesheimer skillfully leaves the reader to 
guess how much is fact and how much is 
imagination. One scene, occurring between 
the woman and her husband in their hotel 
room, must be accepted as imagination, but 
it is drawn so accurately from the facts 
which could have been learned from ob- 
servation that it carries a perfect effect of 
authenticity. The Editor’s introduction ex- 
plains the method: “If you have ever paused 


in your reading to wonder ‘what makes the 
wheels go round,’ you surely have asked your- 
self if story-makers’ plots come out of the 
ether and if the characters are mere brain- 
children or real flesh-and-blood people whom 
he has somewhere met. In this delineation 
of one of his ‘dream ladies,’ Mr. Hergesheimer 
lets us glance into his imagination, crowded 
with the figures that have never quite come 
to life in his fiction—‘sketches,’ he is pleased 
tocallthem ... ” 


MISS PHOEBE’S LOVER, BY CLARKE KNOWLTON, IN SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


This is the story of a maiden lady whose 
inhibitions have sought relief in the writing 
of lurid fiction. She encounters a burglar, 
who injects so much of the flavor of romance 
into their meeting that she helps him to 
escape. The interesting ending gains in ef- 
fectiveness because there is no attempt to 
show how the adventure affected Miss 
Phoebe’s future life, and whether or not she 
profited by the advice which the burglar gave 
her upon her literary work. The story is a 


presentation of just this one moment in her 
life, and the reader is allowed to read into it 
what he chooses regarding her past and her 
future. 

Great charm is given the story by the con- 
sistent interpolation of remarks which in 
themselves are innocent enough, but which 
when considered in the light of Miss Phoebe’s 
character, must be considered with tongue in 
cheek. 


SPRUCE SHADOWS, BY WILLIAM BYRON MOWERY, IN BLUE BOOK MAGAZINE 


An incident near the beginning of this 


story is tied up to an incident at the end in 
a skillful way to indicate a happy endirg. 
The hero, misunderstood by the heroine, is 
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going away on a quest which will clear up 
matters between them, but he is obliged to 
keep his purpose a secret. 

“*T am going away today on furlough for 
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several weeks,’ Kirke continued. ‘I wanted 
to say good-by first and to return your 
book.’ 

“He gave her the volume he had brought, 
and waited for her to speak. It was he who 
broke a silence of several long moments. His 
words then were rather a question. 

“When I return I’d like to borrow it 
again. I didn’t finish it.’ 

“Tf you really want to finish it,’ she 
answered, ‘you perhaps should keep it—and 
take it on your vacation. I have another 
copy.’ ” 

Kirke realizes that she is telling him she 
never wants to see him again. After exciting 
adventures, he succeeds in his search for the 
man who will clear up the misunderstanding 
between him and the heroine, and brings him 


WHAT WOULD YOU HAVE DONE? 


John Brout, a Wisconsin banker who has 
gained a reputation for honesty by assuming 
personal obligation for the failure of his bank, 
lands without funds in an Oklahoma oil boom 
town. Robbers attempt to dynamite the 
bank, and a package containing $100,000 in 
bills is literally thrown into his hands. He 
speculates with the money and makes a for- 
tune (and a new reputation), and eventually 
becomes President of the very bank from 
which the money had come. He plans resti- 
tution, and finally achieves it through the 
agency of an anonymous letter. Now, how 
can Mr. Reid justify such a story? His hero, 
although he has been pictured as an honest 
man, has profited greatly by a dishonest act. 
Here is how he proves that a man can never 
escape the consequences of such an act: 

Just after he has made his first big “kill- 
ing” with the dishonest money, he talks about 
marriage in this way—‘‘No. Somehow I 
have never found the right woman. I ought 
not to be hard to please, but somehow I am. 
I don’t know much about poetry, but to me 
my wife must be a sort of poem, tender and 
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back to camp. The author returns to the 
same book-motif: 

“Kirke, not heeding him, was brushing on 
past. ‘Here,’ the Inspector stopped him. 
‘Something for you—but what under heaven 
she means by sending you a book is more 
than I can make out. Old man,’ he added, 
‘from the way she took the news, you’ve got 
a forgiving job on your hands” 

“And he strode on thoughtfully. 

“Kirke knelt and struck a match. He recog- 
nized the volume; and in a flash of under- 
standing, knew all that she meant by sending 
a a 

The book plays no other part in this story; 
yet its appearance in the first scene is entirely 
logical, and carries a concealed significance 
which is revealed by its reappearance much 
later. 


BY OPIE READ, IN BLUE BOOK 


soothing; and when I lead a woman to the 
altar, look at her and you'll see shes beauti- 
ful; listen to her and you'll know she’s 
poetic.” — 

A little later: “With the officers and cleri- 
cal force at the bank Brout’s association was 
pleasant, with the exception of one maiden 
lady, Miss Sally Cooney. . . . She had 
a manner of looking at him that stabbed at 
his dignity like the thrust of her steel hat-pin. 
She was the head stenographer. . 
Miss Cooney was not handsome. For the 
most part her life had been quiet, but once 
the light of rather a noisy publicity had been 
turned upon her. She sued an old judge 
for breach of promise; and it was said that 
as soon as the jury looked at her, she lost the 
case. ee ea 
Just at the time he makes his anonymous 
restitution, Brout arranges to have Miss 
Cooney discharged. But she comes into his 
office and tells him that she has penetrated 
the mystery of the anonymous letter, and 
knows he is the man who took the money. 
He confesses, telling her how it had acciden- 
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tally been put into his hands. She says: “ ‘I 
believe you, Mr. Brout, but the public 
would n’t. No jury would believe that you 
were not directly implicated in the robbery. 
Now, you made the most of an opportunity, 
and surely you can’t blame a sentimental 
girl for doing the same. You wanted me to 
leave the bank because you were going to 
marry me. Oh, I hope I haven’t shocked 
you. And I shall be so proud of you; and in 
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our charming home we shall give such de- 
lightful entertainments. When shall the wed- 
ding be, Mr. Brout?’” 

And later still: “‘Brout, you look like you 
had n’t slept much. But say, what’s this I 
hear about you goin’ to marry Miss Cooney? 
Heard you say that when you married it 
would be with a pome. Hain’t forgot how to 
read, have you, Brout?’” 
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“UNBORN WORDS” 





By Ropert HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


FROM PETER PANTHEISM, (THE MACMILLAN CO., 1924) 
COPYRIGHT 1925 BY ROBERT HAVEN SCHAUFFLER 


Not long ago I dreamed that, while racket- 
ing around in Kensington Gardens with my 
friend Peter Pan, we paid a visit to the Word 
Stork. This creature’s duty it is, to deposit 
the new words in the bosom of the human 
family. The wise old bird showed us over his 
large unborn stock. The English nestful, in 
particular, made such a deep impression on 
me that I decided the least I could do, on 
waking, would be to devote a chapter of 
Peter Pantheism to a daydream about some 
words we need in English. 


Despite the milion-odd entries in the latest 
dictionary, there are not nearly enough words 
to allow us to say what we mean. In a certain 
way speech does for verbal expression what 
the tempered scale does for musical expres- 
sion. Though G flat and F sharp are eternally 
different, the tempered scale arbitrarily sets 
up something which is neither and declares it 
to be both. So, when you thump the first of 
the three black keys on the piano, vou thump 
a vicious compromise that says a thing no 
sensitive musician really means. A complais- 
ant shopper, you accept not what you demand, 
but something alleged to be “just as good.” 
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Language is almost as poverty-stricken as 
the tempered scale. When strongly moved, we 
often feel this poverty, and instinctively reach 
out toward subsidiary devices. It is too bad 
that the expressionism of most of us is limited 
to a few square inches of features. The 
heaven of gesture lies about us in our infancy, 
but we have now grown away from our 
blessedly free state as naked babies. Though 
we then had fewer and simpler things to 
express, we could express them with far more 
versatility by hunching up our backs, con- 
torting our stomachs, sawing the air with our 
calves, beckoning with our toes, and con- 
ducting invisible orchestras with our knees 

Even when grown up, the Latin races are 
more emancipated in this respect than the 
Anglo-Saxons. Their hands, arms, and 
shouders are alone equivalent to a vocabulary 
of an extra thousand words. But we clothes- 
bound Anglo-Saxons have a_hide-bound 
tongue. It is most unfortunate, in view of 
our immobile and taciturn bodies, that our 
language should be less expressive than, for 
instance, French. 

English calls aloud for some word corre- 
sponding to émotionné, for emotioned is not 














a briliant substitute. Francis Thompson some- 
where demands why we have no single word 
for the writer of prose, like the French prosa- 
teur. Walt Whitman, spurred by the poverty 
of our language, is forever interjecting words 
like allons, for which we have only the in- 
adequate A.E.F.ism, let’s go/ 

We possess no satisfactory verbal machinery 
for saying exactly what the French mean by: 
pas de quoi, je veux bien, je vous en prie, or 
quelconque. These expressions, moreover, do 
not lend themselves to being torn up by the 
roots and transplanted to an alien strand in 
the way the French have transplanted biftek, 
rosbij, luff (denoting ill success at lawn ten- 
nis), and five-o’clock. This last has been 
turned into a verb meaning to drink tea. And 
our Gallic friends now consider it chic to say, 
“Nous fiffo’clockerons a quatre heures et 
demi.” But there is no great reciprocity in 
these west-to-east loans. For what French 
takes from English is mainly concerned with 
materialistic pursuits, like eating and ath- 
letics. 

This also holds true of our verbal traffic 
with Italy. I remember seeing small boys 
running about the streets of Naples resplen- 
dent in sailor hats which, between the em- 
blazonry of golden tennis rackets rampant, 
bore the single magic word, “SPORT.” But 
this word is as nothing in exchange for such 
expressions as dolce-far-niente and sim- 
patico, which we need so desperately that we 
are on the verge of swallowing them whole, 
as the French swallow the five o’clock tea. 

German is a most annoying tongue. It is so 
close to English, yet so much more subtly and 
malleably expressive, that those familiar with 
both are constantly tantalized by their in- 
ability to say in the latter what they can in 
the former. It would take a long and unsat- 
isfactorily inaccurate sentence to give the 
gist of the word gemuethlich; for it implies a 
sort of chronic attitude of peace on earth, 
good-will toward men, tinged with democracy, 
exuberance, and bubbling humor, with radio- 
active charm and constructive appreciatiun of 
the other fellow’s point of view. 
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I do not think it is gemuethlich of English 
to lack the equivalent of the verb traenken, 
which means to give to drink. This liquid 
parallel of the transitive verb “‘to feed” is ap- 
parently no less needed since the adoption of 
the eighteenth amendment. 

It is of course undeniable that the Teuton 
has us at an expressional disadvantage on ac- 
count of his devastating ability with the 
hyphen. A distinguished Berlin philologist 
once proudly told me what he believed to be 
the longest word in the world. I felt that the 
man who had compounded it had much better 
have compounded a felony. For lack of space, 
I will omit the hyphens. The word is Damen- 
mantelschneiderinnungskrankenkassenhau pt - 
vorstandsmitgliederversammlung. This is, I 
hasten to add, not one of the words of which 
we stand in any biting need. It means, an 
assembly of members of the all-highest direc- 
tion of the sick fund of the union of female 
cloak tailors. As a matter of fact the Greek 
language boasts a word more than twice as 
long as this. It begins Lepado — , consists of 
one hundred and sixty-nine letters, and re- 
sembles a banquet-menu that has been out all 
night under a heavy rain of hyphens. The 
meaning of the word is “hash.” 

By contrast, what neat and useful words 
are hoffentlich and goennen! How awkward 
to be obliged to use instead such periphrases 
as “Here’s hoping that—” and “I do not 
grudge it to you. Quite the contrary!” My 
own circle finds the need for these compact 
words so poignant that we have been driven 
to enrich our native vocabularies with the 
rather awkward adverb “hopingly,” and the 
strange sounding verb “to gen.” Likewise, 
schwermen, the sentimental exercise of ado- 
lescence, has forced on us the emotional verb 
“to swarm.” 

Ausgezeichnet is a more satisfactory ep- 
ithet of admiration than its feeble Anglo- 
Saxon derivative “out of sight!” We have 
been compelled to lift, “as is,” that Roche- 
foucauldesque word schadenfroh, despite its 
grotesque Teutonicity. For life is too short to 
say, “elated over another’s misfortune.” But 
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what are you to do when, parting from your 
charming theatre companion in Times Square, 
you wish to tell her, all in English: “Please 
give my best regards to your husband, un- 
bekannter weise”? You would be run down 
by a taxi if you lingered to say, “although I 
have not the pleasure of his acquaintance.” 

The word “yearning” scarcely fills the 
place of Seknsucht, which implies a super- 
longing to behold the adored one. We have all 
but adopted Wanderlust, because we are often 
obliged to say what it says. And we are 
coquetting with Weltschmerz and Zeitgeist. 
It is too bad that we must descend to slang 
expressions like “‘so long’ and “savvy” for 
the equivalent of auf Wiedershen and savoir 
faire. 

Even the humblest language has tidbits to 
offer us. A &ibitzer is, I believe, a Yiddish 
term of reproach for a person who fusses 
around the fringes of a game, offering gratui- 
tous advice to the players. Louis Untermeyer 
suggests four Yiddish words that would also 
be useful in English. Gonov in its strict sense 
means “thief,” but has come to denote “ras- 
cal,” with a wink of admiring affection. Neb- 
bich, used of people who fail clumsily, is a 
term of ironic pity with a tinge of scorn. It 
has already endured some brisk hammering 
on that modern word-forge, the daily news- 
paper, and is beginning to appear in our 
colyumnar slang as “the poor neb.” Schlemihl, 
a first cousin of Nebbich, has already in- 
vaded German, to express the eternal bungler, 
the well-known figure of farce who never 
opens his mouth but he puts his foot into it, 
— the person who can be counted on to make 
the worst possible break at the worst possible 
time. The reader will find an accurate descrip- 
tion of the complete Schlemihl on page 74 of 
my book, Peter Pantheism. 

Like its compatriots, Chutzpah is untrans- 
latable and unparaphrasable, unless one loses 
the quality of the original. It denotes what we 
call “cheek” or “brass,”— but it implies 
much more. It is an impertinence or an impu- 
dence carried to the n™ power. Perhaps it 
can best be illustrated by a hypothesis. “If,” 
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says a Jew to a Gentile friend, “you should 
go home, shoot your mother, murder your 
father, and then come into court and plead 
for clemency on the ground that you were an 
orphan, — that would be Chutzpah!” 

When we wish to say “It does not matter!” 
or words to that effect, why not say it 2 Ie 
the Moscow Art Theatre, using that ubiqui- 
tous and superbly expressive word nietchevo? 

Necessary as such words are, there is one 
for which a supreme need exists in English. 
Strangely enough, it comes not from Europe, 
but from Africa. A Frenchman born in Mo- 
rocco tells me that the Arabic expression 
atouna belskoot is used by the tactful Arab 
when he is interrupted. It means, “Aid me by 
your silence.” Let us by all means adopt this 
masterly formula. For convenience we might 
contract it to “skoot.”’ 

The Turkish formula for the ejection of 
bores is mellower, more beautiful and more 
urbane than the uncompromising occidental 
exhortation “Get out!’ When the bore ap- 
pears he is offered the inevitable coffee and 
doughnut. Then, with an engaging smile, his 
host remarks: “Glorify us by your absence!” 
Wowser is a vigorous term applied by our 
Australasian cousins to a stupid, narrow, and 
effeminate type of reformer, the kind who, in 
their breezy and poetic hyperbole, has frills 
to his pants. I understand that the might of 
this one contemptuous word, unaided, has rid 
Australasia of foolish and fanatical reformers. 
Why not annex it forthwith? 

Of course the pedants and the purists will 
furiously rage together at these suggestions; 
but it is comforting to reflect that the English 
language, like Kipling’s character who learned 
about women, has always taken its word 
where it found it. And a very good thing, too. 
“No tongue,” writes Professor Lounsbury, 
“can possibly be corrupted by alien words 
which convey ideas that can not possibly be 
expressed by native ones.” And Professor 
Brander Matthews assures us, in “Essays in 
English,” that “Moccasin and boss, lieutenant 
and omelet, waltz and tremolo are now citi- 
zens of our vocabulary, although they were 























once immigrants admitted on sufferance.” 

Mispronunciation sometimes quickens the 
sluggish corpuscles of a drowsy or effete word, 
much as the crude, but vigorous, barbarians 
once touched up decadent Rome. Or, if you 
prefer, it rests a word the way you rest your 
hair by parting it temporarily on the other 
side. I remember how sparkling “enigma” 
sounded from the lips of a cultivated cow- 
puncher when he pronounced it “ignema;” 
how the caretaker of the Royal College of 
Music pleased me by his reiterated ejacula- 
tion, “undoubtably;” how “surreptious” im- 
proved on “surreptitious;” and how I liked it 
when my janitor, swollen with pride of race 
and the love of long words, referred to his 
“projanitors.” 

He also spoke of “superstution” and that 
dread mental disease “dementia peacock.” 
But I do not know whether “contemptuaries” 
was mispronunciation or criticism. A Cana- 
dian lumberman confided to me, “My mother 
is of German consent but Dad he’s of Scotch 
distraction.” The barker on a sight-seeing bus 
in Salt Lake City referred to certain phenom- 
ena “within a radiance of nineteen miles, and 
spoke of the early Mormons as “that ex- 
patricated band of exiles.” While my small 
nephew characterized a two-handed tennis 
player as semidextrous. 

Some very quaint and useful expressions 
may also be obtained by the process of mak- 
ing what I may perhaps be permitted to call 
“trance-lations.” To make one of these, you 
get yourself into almost as unreasonable and 
childishly unphilological a frame of mind, as 
if you were in a real trance. You then allow 
words to take the line of least resistance, — 
just let them slither any way into English. 

Thus a Reisetasche becomes a “travel- 
pocket”; Umstaende, “umstands;” langweilig, 
“longwhily.” To the horror of the academic, 
and disregarding the fact that Schnurr has 
two r’s and that Ur has not an h to bless itself 
with, you let yourself be led away by the 
most superficial resemblances, and “trance- 
late” Scunurrbart- “string-beard,” and Ur- 
sachen, “clockthings.” You are liable at any 
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time to talk as follows: “It does not ver- 
wonder me that you are enrhumenated. It is 
me equal, and I fish myself of you!” 

A more needful, and let us hope a slightly 
more respectable, sort of word was chris- 
tened by Lewis Carroll the “portmanteau.” 
In his famous introduction to that pioneer 
of portmaneau poems, “Jabberwocky,” the 
bard explains that this characteristic effect 
arises when its creator’s mind is attuned with 
such equal intensity to the expression of two 
related ideas that they fuse and issue from 
his mouth as one. For example if you equally 
want to admonish the charwoman not to 
crinkle up your manuscript and not to squash 
it, you tell her not to “squishle”’ it. 

Thus are obtained delicate half-tones and 
between shades of meaning, which correspond 
to the results of a painter’s mixing primary 
colors on his palette, or a composer’s blend- 
ing of various orchestral instruments. 

To be more specific, when poetry is spoken 
with a musical accompaniment, I submit that 
the result is “melocution.” That common 
type of story book which is based on the 
Thousand and One Nights is a rehkasheesh. 
Frazzled nerves, acting upon a ladylike atti- 
tude toward the arts, sometimes turn a man 
into a “neuresthete.” “Charmedian” is Mary 
Berthoud’s way of saying Charlie Chaplin. 
Advanced dusk is “twinight.” And “smog” 
has been coined by the Indianapolitans to de- 
note a blend of smoke and fog. 

But for its pleonasticity, the word “in- 
sinuendo” might add to the grace of English. 
A “scramp” is an expedition half way be- 
tween a tramp and a scramble, in which you 
are scrimped for time. The Christmas season 
has been referred to as the “alchoholidays.” 
The combination of meals one sometimes en- 
joys toward the middle of a day of rest has 
been christened “brunch” by some lambent 
intellect. We now need to adopt a word for 
the combination of dinner and lunch, so that, 
at two of a Sunday afternoon, one may offer 
his guest a choice of “brunch” or “dinch.” 
If you are not particularly hungry for this 
meal, and are feeling critical, you “snibble” 
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at it; that is to say, at times you “sniff” 
and at times you “nibble.” And the dubious 
scrutiny to which you subject the viands may 
be described as “scrubious.” 

As I was reading the proof of this para- 
graph, I noticed that Louis Untermeyer 
wittily speaks of imitative American com- 
posers who go to Paris, stick their noses into 
French music, and come back as “Debussy- 
bodies.”” He also remarks that certain pseudo 
“brilliant” dramas, full of clever clichés, 
sound as though they had come out of “epi- 
gramophones.” To Rozsi Varady, an hysteri- 
cal mystic is a mysteric. 

The portmanteau which serves as a title 
for this volume was invented by Holbrook 
Jackson. Ethel Peyser calls Liszt’s transcrip- 
tion of Schubert’s song, “Hark, Hark the 
Lark,” “Liszterated” Schubert. Christopher 
Morley dubs the framework of a certain type 
of film an “obscenario”. James Huneker dis- 
covered that the superlative of “archaic” is 
Noaharchaic. De Quincey refers to the de- 
clining years of a raconteur as his “anecdot- 
age.” A New York dramatic critic, suffering 
from indigestion and a flux of violently hys- 
terical plays, wrote: “Thespis has taken up 
his abode in Dramatteawan.” And Richard 
H. Waldo must be credited with the crowning 
triumph of portmanteaucracy, the “brom- 
idiot”. Should these mixtures succeed in con- 
fusing your enthusiasm, their effect may be 
put down as “confusiasm.” 

As this book totters on the brink of pub- 
lication, Samuel Merwin contributes “the 
swanktity of the banker.” And it occurs to 
me that the latter’s client, who has nothing 
but his check-book to recommend him, might 
be called an incomepoop. 

We Americans have apparently a special 
gift for the art of onomatopeeia, or adapting 
the sound to the sense. Our writers are rapidly 
adding to the language in this fashion. 
Among those represented on my table at the 
moment I find Carl Sandburg referring to the 
audible actions of certain greedy characters 
incident to the consummation of soup as 
“chuzzling” and “snozzling.” And in Noah, 
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Jonah, and Cap’n John Smith, Don Marquis 
describes the whale’s department of the in- 
terior as the “oozly-goozlum.”’ 

But these efforts are no more able than 
Sambo’s, who invented “suption” to denote 
that luscious quality of certain fruits of sub- 
stance which invites mankind to apply its 
lips and lure forth the juice by the force of 
pneumatic attraction. So much then for 
onomatopeeia. 

A department of our language that needs 
enriching far more is rhyme. There are so 
pitiably few appropriate rhymes for impor- 
tant things like life and love that the bard’s 
style is lamentably cramped. It is undeniable 
that as soon as he mentions either of these 
things at the end of a line, you feel with fatal 
provision what is bound to follow. Here is 
some doggerel exemplifying this tendency, 
and incorporating two constructive sugges- 
tions. I look to find these standardized in the 
next editions of the rhyming dictionaries: 


The grandest themes the poet dares 

Are forced to do, like dancing bears, 

Tricks they have done ten thousand times — 
By vicious nose-rings made of rhymes. 


The bard apostrophizing life 

Has now, alas! no other course 

Than to ring in this mortal strife. 

With whom? Rhyme holds him down perforce 
To his poor unpolemic wife. 

Would he persist, his one resource 

Is to pull out his pocket-knife. 

This sort of thing will never do! 

We need some word like meromyfe, 

Meaning “the beautiful” or “the true.” 


With hand on palpitating heart, 
The poet pens a cry of love. 

He finds (with help on Roget’s part) 
That Aphrodite owned a dove. 
This messenger he fain would start 
To greet his goddess, throned above, 
But, due to the demands of art, 

He has to give the fowl a shove. 
Ah, how much better would it be 

If some such word as volonove 
Could mean, “I live and die for thee!” 


Rhymes like these are more needed today 
than they were in Elizabethan or Victorian 
times. For the rules of the poetic game have 
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now grown stricter, and the umpire penalizes 
every foot-fault. 

It would vastly ameliorate the poet’s lot if 
only we had rhymes for orange, saffron, bal- 
lot, advent, pagan, fugue, warmth, silver, 
wharves, film, infant, April, linen, and king- 
dom. We ought to have something to rhyme 
with “sinful” apart from the too harmonious 
word “skinful;” and one for “widow” besides 
the unworthy epithet “kiddo.” 

Thus far we have considered only words 
needed in English. But there are certain areas 
of thought, sensation, and emotion in which 
all languages are poverty-stricken. Man has 
no words for the majority of his sense impres- 
sions. Taste and smell are particularly desti- 
tute. When we declare that a nickel coin tastes 
like a creaking hinge, or that singed feathers 
smell the way a bassoon sounds when forced 
in the upper register, we confess the shocking 
inadequacy of language. Nor is hearing in 
much better plight. How often we are forced 
to hear similes constructed on this plan, that 
a certain singer sounds like the taste of a 
three-cent cigar! Why have we no ear equiva- 
lent of that useful word ‘‘visualize?’’ Marion 
Bauer, the composer, suggests “auralize’’. 

There are no words to describe exactly 
more than half the colors in nature and art. 
Language has never had a good education. 
It has been dragged up. And it is now the 
haphazard sport of competition, buffeted 
about in a semi-defenceless state by adverse 
influences both numerous and powerful. If 
only we might look backward, instead of 
forward, to a golden age of language, when 
mankind set itself, and focused the best in- 
telligence it had, upon working out a really 
expressive vocabulary, the writer might now 
be as well equipped for expression through 
words as the composer is through tones or the 
painter through line and color. 

Consider, for example, the :anguage of love, 
quite apart from the question of rhyme. Al- 
most without exception, its mental and 
spiritual factors have to be expressed in physi- 
cal terms. And there are virtually no words 
to express divine love except in the language 
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of human love; as I shudder, I faint, I am 
overpowered, etc. 

It is a curious phenomenon that words for 
certain things show a constant tendency 
toward degeneration and have to be renewed 
unceasingly from the top. Every century or 
so, for instance, language needs a new word 
for the female of the species, because the old 
word is no longer all it should be. “Hussy” 
once meant housewife; “quean’” was related 
to “queen” and meant woman; “wench,” 
child; “minx,” human being. The German 
Dirne meant maidservant, and the French 
garce, lass. All of these are now more or less 
derogatory epithets. Garce had to be replaced 
by fille, which in turn became so offensive 
that it was revised upward to jeune fille. 
Even “woman” is gradually slipping down 
hill. In “The Romance of Words” Weekly re- 
marks that “the indignant: ‘Who are you 
calling a woman?’ is philologically, in all 
likelihood, a case of intelligent anticipation.” 
What, then, shall we put in its place? “Lady” 
will not do. The sales-lady and the scrub- 
lady have seen to that. 

Euphemisms, too, are notoriously short- 
lived, but superlatives of all sorts have proved 
especially subject to this sort of degenera- 
tion. The recent enormous development of the 
science of advertising has in more than one 
sense inscribed for them the handwriting on 
the wall. Every other wall in America now 
shrieks with superlatives like: finest, best, 
superfine, choicest, extra select, standard of 
excellence, nonpareil, prime, nonesuch, per- 
fect, faultless, inimitable, unparalleled and 
inestimable. We need an entirely new outfit 
to replace them. So shabby have they be- 
come through over use that the comparative 
degree has sometimes more driving power 
today then the superlative. 

One time-dishonored lack of our verbal 
machinery is a phrase more direct than “am 
I not?” but more elegant than “ain’t I?” or 
the British “am’t I?” Another lack is a pro- 
noun meaning “his-or-hers.”’ “Thon” has been 
tried for this position and found wanting; 
perhaps because in starting with “th,” like the 
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word “their,” it produces on the subconscious 
mind an impression of plurality. Or perhaps 
our innate prejudice against persons who are 
equally masculine and feminine applies even 
to words. So this deplorable gap may never 
be satisfactorily filled. One thing is sure, 
though. Until it is filled, language will present 
as unfinished an appearance as a man of 
fashion with a front tooth missing. 

And another thing is sure: that some 
lingual dentist is bound in time to bridge the 
gap, well or ill. For whenever a classical re- 
gard for correctness would bar the way of 
convenience of expression, the former, in the 
words of “the fancy,” takes the count. 
Brander Matthews was right: “If a new word 
is recognized as meeting a need of the lan- 
guage, as providing an easier or a more ef- 
fective way of saying something that we want 
to say, then its future is assured; the most 
perfervid protests against it will be unavail- 
ing.” 

Florence Converse suggests that we need 
the word “ifficulty,’ and I agree with her. 
We should be able to say: “Suppose we did so 
and so, the ifficulty is, could we then do so 
and so?” Language is not keeping pace with 
the rapid spread of bad verse. Verse-ose is 
that grade almost as good as the real thing. 
To represent the inferior sorts of doggerel, 
pupperel or piggerel might do for the lighter 
varieties, and Aoggerel for the heavier. The 
melolyric bears the same relation to the legit- 
imate lyric, that melodrama bears to drama, 
and that rhyme-ine bears to rhyme. 

A Boston doctor has coined a superbly 
expressive word for your state after wading 
through ten miles of deep sand in massive 
rubber boots on the trail of non-existent snipe. 
You are more than exhausted. You are posi- 
tively exsnatulated (spelled xnatulated). The 
verb to xnatulate is every whit as serviceable 
as the adjective. The sole objection to banje, 
as substitute for the useful but awkward verb 
“to gold-dig,” is that, when turned into a 
noun, the “banjer”’ sounds too much like a 
certain semi-musical instrument. 

The creator of a character unparalleled 
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in the annals of fiction for her mechanical 
and fatuous optimism will have to bear the 
ultimate responsibility for the verb “to Polly- 
anna,” and for the sonorous adjective “Polly- 
annesque.” To wowsle is to let your flabby 
mind float about with the aimlessness of a 
jellyfish. 

There is no end to our needs. One of them 
is “impreciation,” to denote the opposite of 
appreciation. Another is some single word 
for “pleasantly disappointed.” Might the two 
be telescoped into “pleasappointed”? I forget 
who was the creator of “McGuffin,” but a 
“McGuffin” is a gift that is not to be opened 
until Christmas. An etcher has invented the 
adjective guggely to describe that feeling of 
mingled apprehension and hope you feel in 
the pit of the stomach as you are about to 
take the new plate out of the press. I think 
it was Laura E. Richards who made out of 
whole cloth the magnificent word “aleikum- 
tweezle’’ for something too good to throw 
away, but not good enough to keep in sight. 

The best of all word-makers are the un- 
lettered. Professor Gildersleeve said that the 
masses own the language. Malherbe, the ex- 
quisite Parisian poet and connoisseur of 
words, frankly owned that his masters of 
speech were the porters in the Haymarket. 
Aristotle advised writers to “speak as the 
common people do.” And I can not resist 
quoting Brander Matthews again: ‘‘The words 
evolved in the workshop and in the street are 
likely to be less pretentious and more pic- 
turesque than any put together in the library 
and in the laboratory. Often they have a 
vernacular vigor of their own, almost Eliza- 
bethan in its freshness.” 

He goes on to discuss “the immemorial 
privilege of making a verb out of a noun, a 
privilege which is one of the most precious 
possessions of our English speech’; and to 
quote Theodore Roosevelt’s record of having 
witnessed the birth of a new and brilliantly 
expressive verb. 

When Roosevelt was a ranch-owner and 
had been felling trees with his men, he hap- 
pened to overhear one of them say “Bill cut 
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down fifty-three, I cut forty-nine, and the 
boss he beavered down seventeen.”’ Roosevelt, 
who always enjoyed a good joke on himself, 
went on, “Those who have ever seen the 
stump of a tree gnawed down by a beaver will 
understand the exact force of the compari- 
son.” 

We have long needed a word for mistake 
as applied to action, and the Maine guide has 
coined it. When he runs his canoe upon a 
rock or chooses a channel with insufficient 
water, he makes a “misgo.”’ I once heard a 
river driver remark: “André’s a good man but 
he wont stay nowheres long. There’s no hang 
to him.” 

A homespun New England philosopher in 
southern Californian coined an excellent verb. 
He was arguing that sterling qualities of heart 
are rarer than those of head. “Oh, hell,” he 
exclaimed, “why, you can just go out and 
huckleberry for brains, but a heart of gold’s 
as rare as a dingmaul.” 

And my hired man, a racy son of Cape Cod, 
once made a piquant adjective out of a noun 
by referring to Charles O. Ellms as “the 
best-booked man in Scituate.”” He would re- 
mark, “The moon fulls tonight.” He it was 


who, one day when the weather was too un- 
favorable for him either to “hay it” or “hoe 
it,” smashed his false teeth on the well-curb, 
and had to “gum it.” 

Children, too, have a sure instinct at times 
for word coining. I know some who christened 
their play-room “The Squealery,” and 
planned to conserve their nice, new Christmas 
handkerchiefs by using them for crying but 
not for “noseing.” And I well remember that 
when I visited Elizabeth in her German Gar- 
den, during the early years of the April, May 
and June babies, those charming young per- 
sons were in the habit of writing not only 
introductions but “outroductions” to their 
own manuscript novels. Perhaps they may as 
well furnish an “outroduction” to this day 
dream. 

And now let me hastily dig in against 
the inevitable barrage which will presently 
pour from the muzzle of proof-readers, ety- 
mologists, vouchers for the divine origin of 
language, scientific monopolists of word-coin- 
ing, and those amateur philologists, beloved 
by the press, who snipe every new word the 
instant its first letter appears above the para- 
pet. 


Comment by the Editor 


In this department will be published from time 
to time interesting and important examples of the 
work of modern essayists. The selections will be 
made with two requirements in mind: interest of 
content and excellence of form and treatment. Com- 
ments in some cases will be made, in others not. 

Mr. Shauffler is a musician, a poet and a humor- 
ist (in the better sense of the word). All of these 
qualities are reflected in his charming prose writing. 
He shares the good fortune of many of the modern 
essayists in being apart from che current that is 
sweeping many of our fiction writers to more and 
trashier writing. Neither is he paddling around in the 
puddle of self-expression. All of the essays in 
“Peter Pantheism” from which “Unborn Words” is 
selected are quite up to the standard of this one. 
Unlike many humorists Mr. Schauffler can be con- 
sistently amusing and entertaining. 


“Unborn Words” might be described as a con- 
versational essay. As one reads, eight distinct men 
can be heard speaking: the imaginative poet, the 
musician, the linguist, the humorist, the world 
traveller, the thorough reader, the country squire 
and the sportsman. So cleverly are the connectives 
handled that the essay appears to have no struc- 
ture except the natural structure of the passing of 
the live spark of interest from one topic to another 
in the conversation. But a closer study will prove 
that it' has a perfectly logical outline, artistically 
hidden. 

I shall not attempt to outline it; Mr. Schauffler 
might protest against any such liberty with his 
work, Instead, I shall assume that one of his ene- 
mies, the pedantic philologist, arises in his wrath to 
reply to “Unborn Words,” as Mr. Schauffler states 
in his conclusion he expects. Assume that he is a 
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candidate for a Ph.D. degree in one of the branches 
of philology —live or dead. This is the first draft 
of the outline of his doctor’s thesis. Naturally his 
preface will be different — let us say: 

“On March 15, 1926, at 4:31 in the afternoon, 
roughly speaking, I was conducting an experiment 
in pedomotive perambulation among the fauna of a 
region in London called Kensington Gardens with 
my friend Professor P. Panhandlefritz, when sud- 
denly we found ourselves in juxtaposition to an 
ornithological specimen of genus infanthomoportens. 
This genus is reported by some authorities to pro- 
tect the pure science of philology against the as- 
saults of unscholarly doctrine, etc., etc.” 

Now for the outline, to be headed: Desideratums 
of Purity in Modern Philology. 


A — Introduction 
(1) Parallelism with musical scale 
(a) G Flat 
(b) F Sharp 


(2) Phenomena of gesture 
(a) In the Latin races 
(b) In the Anglo-Saxon idem. 


B — Comparative Philology 
(1) France 
(2) Germany 
(3) etc. 


C— The Menace of Pseudo-Philology 
(1) Mispronunciation 
(a) ignema 
(b) undoubtably 
(c) ete. 


(2) Trance-lation 
(a) Reisetasche 
(b) Umstaende 
(c) etc. 








(3) Portmanteau Words 
(a) Jabberwocky 
(b) squishle 
(c) etc. 
D — Misuse of Onomatopoeia. 
(1) Oozly — goozlum, etc. 

E — Rhyme and Philology, etc. 

It is not necessary to carry this outline further, 
for it will be readily observed that our candidate 
for the doctor’s degree has used a basic plan so 
similar to Mr. Schauffler’s as to prove that, in spite 
of minor differences, all writers are brothers under 
the skin. 

Let us, however, dismiss a comparison which is 
not quite in keeping with the serious tone of our 
discussion, and try to discover what keeps alive so 
well the interest of the reader in “Unborn Words,” 
noting that it is unusually long for a familiar essay. 
Mr. Gallishaw, in his analysis of “Paradise Island,” 
mentions several distinct’ types of story-interest. 
This is none of these, very plainly. Then what is it? 
Something more than style, surely, and something 
more than content. 

We have already noted its resemblance to a con- 
versation of a group of people. From this it draws 
in part its peculiar quality of interest —I should 
call it the interest of subtle variety of points of 
view. But it is greatly enriched by the interest of 
surprise, which takes the form of humor. Surprise in 
any form is at once a difficult and an effective tool; 
it can only be used if the subconscious confidence of 
the reader is held by a definite expository outline or 
narrative plan. If a writer can bestride his reader 
with a fairly logical plot or a fairly logical outline 
he can tickle his ribs for a long time before he 
gets away. Satire is based upon a recognition of this 
well-understood law, and humor in any form de- 
pends largely on it for its effect. 











The Manuscript Clubs 


WHAT 1s the value of the social group of writers as a 
critical guide to the work of its members? What are the 
dangers to be avoided? Problems of organization, conduct 
of meetings, range of subjects to be covered, and a num- 
ber of other topics will be discussed in this department. 


A manuscript club in Massachusetts, which 
confines itself entirely to the short story, re- 
ports an interesting experiment in the use of 
a questionnaire in connection with the 
critical discussion of a manuscript. The fol- 
lowing multigraphed sheet was handed out to 
each member before the story was read; these 
were collected by the Chairman after the 
reading, read one by one, and discussed. This 
method eliminated loose and wandering dis- 
cussion, and focussed attention on the topics 
outlined. The questionnaire is as follows: 


TITLE: 

Is the story interesting? 

What is interesting about it? 

Could interest be heightened? 

How? 

What is uninteresting? 

What should be omitted to increase inter- 
est? 

Is the story plausible? 

If not, how can it be impioved? 

What is the Narrative Question? 

Is it clearly stated near the beginning of 
the story? 

Is the Setting appropriate? 

Adequate? 


Should there be more or less description? 
Where? 

Are there too many characters? 

Too few? 

Which is the dominant character? 

Is characterization sufficient? 

If not, what is lacking? 

Is the angle of narration well chosen? 
If not, what is advised? 

Has the story a good ending? 

If not, what would improve it? 

Is the story too long? 

Too short? 

General Remarks: 


In the opinion of the members the use of 
this guide to discussion was of great value in 
the first few meetings; but once standards 
had been set, it became too cumbersome for 
further use. It is, however, a device which 
can always be employed by the chairman to 
stop the random criticism which has probably 
lestroyed the usefulness of more manuscript 
clubs than any other single thing. 


Judging from the information which has so 
far been received concerning manuscript 
clubs, some limitation on the variety of topics 
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to be discussed is advisable. There are some 
clubs, however, which attempt to cover a 
very broad range of subjects. Mr. John Proc- 
tor Mills writes from Montgomery, Alabama, 
that the “Montgomery Manuscript Society,” 
which he founded several months em- 
braces the following literary forms: 
children’s stories, essays, notes, novels, 
musical composition in all forms, poetry, 
short stories, plays, pageants, biographi- 
cal sketches, synopses for moving pic- 
tures, commercial art and photography. 
Mr. Mills reports that this society has fifteen 
active members at present, and some fifty 
honorary members. The director for each of 
the monthly meetings is appointed by the 
president. 


ago, 


In Buffalo, New York, there is a very suc- 
cessful society called “The Short Story Club.” 
One of its members, whose writing appears 
under the pseudonym of E. Graves Mabie, 
describes it as follows: 

“The Manuscript, or Short Story Club, was 
started in Buffalo three years ago by a little 
group of four women interested in writing for 
publication. Of these one was already a suc- 
cessful author of books for girls and the others 
were a journalist, a lecturer and a somewhat 
dilatory dabbler in poetry and magazine 
articles. Each had the one thought in mind of 
improvement by the criticism of the others. 

‘At first it was a bit hard to speak candidly 
our real opinions for fear of hurting the feel- 
ings of the writer. It was hard for the writer, 
too. Just when one would come prepared for 
the praise one felt to be justly due by reason 
of an extra careful preparation of a manu- 
script, someone would bring up some or all of 
the following questions: Is the tale too im- 
probable? Would a man of the type men- 
tioned be apt to use the English of the story 
or that of a more crude type? What was to be 
gained by telling the gruesome truth? Should 
we or should we not write for the almighty 
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dollar alone? Were ideals worth cherishing? 
A dozen other questions would be brought out 
by the reading of one particular story. Oc- 
casionally opinions would be divided, and 
then there would be a lively debate. All this 
was very helpful and often resulted in ‘The 
Story” being written over and over again 
before it was finally accepted by a publisher. 

“Each of us was privileged to invite sym- 
pathetic friends to these bi-monthly meet- 
ings, and so it happened that the little group 
of four has grown to include a dozen, a few 
of them men, all working for the one end, 

— to attain and to maintain a high standard 
of literature. All of us feel a benefit from 
reading and discussing our stories and prob- 
lems with the others. We have quite a few 
writers of note in the group now, and many 
of the stories in some of the leading magazines 
are first read to us, even if the writer has 
developed to the point where criticism no 
longer seems needed. 

“Some of us would almost feel justified in 
accepting a Carnegie medal for the way we 
have helped by our pleading to keep certain 
well-known characters in fiction alive 

“Following the readings simple refreshments 
are served — anything from cidar and dough- 
nuts to salad or sandwiches and coffee. A de- 
lightful informality prevades all meetings as 
there are no hard and fast rules for at- 
tendance, presentation of stories or articles. 
There is no president or other officers. No 
dues. Someone always volunteers to have the 
next meeting, and frequently as many as six 
will read from their own writings in an even- 
ing. If too many have brought manuscripts to 
read, there are always some willing to wait 
until next time to be heard. If the interest is 
especially keen, as in the continued chapters 
of a book, the vote is for a longer session. 
So the meetings vary, — beginning at eight or 
eight-thirty, they continue one night until one 
A. M., and perhaps at the next session break 
up at eleven o’clock.” 
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HIRTY-EIGHT years ago William H. Hills 

founded THE WRITER as the pioneer 
magazine in its field. Throughout these years 
he has helped and protected his readers with- 
out thought of a monetary reward commen- 
surate with the effort he has given to this 
cause. He has measured his reward by the 
satisfactions he has enjoyed, and is content. 
This is the better measure of his quality, than 
anything I can devise to say. Although he 
has resigned his office as active editor, his 
policies will be continued under my editorial 
control, with his advice and counsel. 

No one can observe the exploitation of the 
ignorant and the gullible, which is the order 
of the day in the field of creative writing, 
without a feeling of the most profound dis- 
gust. The situation justifies the adoption of 
a most severe and rigorous advertising policy, 


even at the risk of doing an injustice to 
reputable individuals and associations. Such 
a policy has been adopted by THE WRITER. 
For instance, no advertisements are now ac- 
cepted for correspondence courses in any 
form of creative writing. The reputable 
schools will be the first to acknowledge the 
soundness of this policy, and no objection can 
fairly be raised to a decision which grants 
no preferences, and results in the loss of a 
source of considerable revenue on our part. 

THE WRITER will not waste any effort 
trying to persuade people to write for pub- 
lication, if only for the purpose of saving 
the energies of the staff for other more im- 
portant work. It will try to help writers of all 
classes and in all stages of progress in the 
solution of problems of technique arising in 
their work. It will, morever, attempt to help 
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them in marketing their completed work. This 
help will be given both through the columns 
of THE WRITER and by such other means of 
rendering individual service as we can devise. 

In attempting to include both the success- 
ful writer and the beginner among our 
readers, we assume an absence of vanity on 
both sides. The apprentice must dismiss his 
natural craving for delicious sympathy for 
his experimental efforts, and substitute, in- 
stead, his own harsh criticism of his own 
work. That, we hope, he can learn from THE 
Writer. The successful writer must be ready 
to admit that, though he knows all there is 
to be known about the technique of the short 
story, he may yet learn something from the 
novelist, the poet, and the essayist. 

Never in history have the markets for 
creative writing been more open than today. 
What work of quality fails of a buyer, fails 
because the writer is ignorant of his markets. 
We shall make a general survey of these 
markets, in addition to the current reports 
now being printed of the requirements of 
various editors. At present conditions are so 
chaotic, especially in the magazine field, that 
some comprehensive survey must be made in 
an attempt to define noticeable trends in the 
tastes of the reading public. The place of 
the literary agent in relation to the markets 
must be defined. Yet too many writers are 
wasting their time worrying about the market, 
when they might be trying to improve the 
quality of their work. This kind of advice has 
been offered so freely in the past that writers 
are getting sick of it, but it is not often 
offered by anyone with a constructive program 
to back it up. 

Mr. Gallishaw’s series has aready met with 
unusual success; it will be continued. Mr. 
Hillyer’s series on poetry, which begins in 
this issue, is almost as important to writers 
of other forms, as to poets. The departments 
of the novel and the essay will for the present 
be placed under the direction of no one man. 
It appears now that these subjects can best 
be treated through occasional contributions 
and quotations. In the department called The 
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Manuscript Clubs, we shall attempt to inves- 
tigate the value of the small social group as 
an incentive and a critical guide to the work 
of its members. A number of short practical 
articles by successful writers will appear in 
each issue. A number of experiments will 
be tried — for experimentation is the neces- 
sary concomitant of breaking into a new field. 

THE WRITER is now the only magazine of 
its kind in the country. It does not seek to 
attract either the ignorant or the dilettante. 
It is a magazine not for the self-named in- 
telligencia, but for the intelligent. It will give 
more emphasis to those forms of writing 
which call for the freest play of creative im- 
agination, than to the forms which demand a 
closer adherence to facts. 

We believe that those who write in the 
latter forms, such as reviewers, critics, fea- 
ture writers, and reporters will welcome this 
more than a didactic treatment of their own 
special forms. 

THE WRITER will succeed in its aims in 
proportion to the support which it receives 
from its readers, a support reflected in per- 
sonal advice on problems of policy, in con- 
tributions to its columns, and in the cordial 
personal interest which prompts present 
readers to bring it to the attention of others 
of similar tastes. It will depend more on its 
circulation than on its advertising for success, 
and more on the regular subscriber than the 
casual reader. 

On assuming editorial control, I wish to 
acknowledge with gratitude the enthusiastic 
support of those subscribers who have made 
our recent development possible. To them 
and to all readers I can make no more im- 
portant statement of fundamental policy than 
this: 

So long as I have anything to do with THE 
WRITER it will remain completely indepen- 
dent of any influences which might limit its 
whole-hearted and unreserved services to its 
readers. No ulterior motives will be injected 
into its editorial or advertising policies. It 
will try to interest, advise, help and protect 
its readers in every possible way. 











The Manuscript Market 


THIS information as to the present special needs of various 
periodicals comes directly from the editors. Particulars 
as to conditions of prize offers should be sought from those 
offering the prizes. Before submitting manuscripts to any 
periodical, writers should examine a copy of the magazine 


in question. 


From A LITERARY AGENT 


Editor, THE WRITER: 

I appreciate your courtesy in writing to me 
about “The Manuscript Market.” 

It is usually rather easy to see why stories 
sell and difficult to analyze the various rea- 
sons why some really excellent stories do not. 

It seems to me at the present time that the 
market is divided definitely into three 
groups: The high grade magazines, to 
which the author of established reputation is 
a regular contributor and where the really 
good work of a new author is joyfully ac- 
cepted; the all-fiction group of magazines, 
where action and plot count more than any- 
thing else; and the confessional type, where 
the writer is constantly appealing to the senti- 
mentality or sex curiosity of the mob. 

Some years ago the simple and homely 


story met with moderate success. To-day 
we are more exacting in our demands and the 
story must dig deep. The author who writes 
from the inner consciousness rather than 
from the superficial and brilliant angle is the 
one who commands higher prices and who is 
sought after by the discriminating editor. 

Youth continues to have its day and when 
a story reflects the vibrations of youth with 
the technique of maturity it is usually a win- 
ner. 

Several new magazines are being started at 
the present moment which offer opportunities 
for good fiction and which off-set a certain 
class of publication that does not add any- 
thing to literature or life. 

Very sincerely yours, 
F. M. Holly. 


THE SCENARIO FIELD 


THE Motion Picture PRopUCERS AND Dts- 
TRIBUTORS OF AMERICA, INCORPORATED, Will 
H. Hays, President, offers in its latest month- 
ly bulletin “Facts about Scenario Writing,” 
a few cuide-posts to writers. 

Demands of screen writing are great. 


Sell your story first to a magazine. 

Experience is essential. 

Published story or stage play is preferred. 

Trained original writer best solves story 
problems. 

Hard, untiring effort must be exerted. 
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Screen writing is as difficult as stage writ- 

ing. 

Ralph Block of the Famous Players-Lasky 
Corporation story department says in this 
bulletin: 

“Famous Players is anxious to discover 
new writing talent for the screen, not only 
for the writing of original stories but also 
for the preparation of material in screen 
form. Nevertheless over a long period of 
experiment, the company has found extra- 
ordinary difficulties in the way of finding 
talent of this kind. 

“These difficulties are due very largely to 
the fact that the screen has now reached a 
point where untrained minds are not equal 
to the demands of screen writing. . . . This 
company has found that just as a matter 
of elimination, it is much easier to draw 
into the studios writers who have already 
proven their value by originality of ideas 
and treatment, and power of expression in 
other fields. . . . The day is long passed 
when ideas for motion pictures can be 
tossed off easily between other jobs. 

“The requirements of a good motion pic- 
ture story today are importance of theme 
presented in well organized dramatic form 
suited to the screen. Because of the gen- 
eral condition of the writing business in 
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America, writers who possess these abili- 
ties are already well known by their work 
in other fields. Indeed, over a long period 
of years, Famous Players has seldom found 
any ‘original’ story submitted in the usual 
manner, which has answered its require- 
ments.” 

The originals which have been used by 
Famous Players, it was pointed out, usually 
have been written by craftsmen of experience 
and established reputations such as Joseph 
Hergesheimer and Michael Arlen, and were 
the result of conferences between producers 
and authors. 

“In virtually all cases where originals have 
been purchased by this company in recent 
years, the purchase has been made after an 
idea has been submitted by an experienced 
author and the producer has been given the 
opportunity to estimate its value and pos- 
sible development. The indiscriminate sub- 
mission of motion picture stories without re- 
gard to the producer’s demands, is usually 
fruitless.” 

“Famous Players will consider submission 
of ideas only when they are accompanied by 
creditable proof that the idea is original with 
the writer and that his repute and experience 
in the general work of composition and ex- 
pression give him a right to a hearing.” 


THE MAGAZINE MARKETS 


Poputarity MacazINne, Published by The 
Music Service Company, Columbus, Ohio. 
One of our subscribers sends us the following 
letter which he received from this magazine 
when he submitted a manuscript for editorial 
consideration. 


Dear Sir: 

You will note from the enclosed folder that we 
are offering writers an opportunity to affiliate with 
us. And further, that we will, insofar as possible, 
purchase our material from those who do so. 

Our rates are one-half cent per word, on publica- 
tion, now, and will increase as we gain strength. We 
could use your story entitled 

“Blank” 
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What would you say to a proposition like this? 
Take 50 or 100 shares of our stock. Apply the 
story as part of the first payment —and pay the 
balance in cash, or in easy monthly payments? 

If you took 50 shares— 


CE CMIORINE cca ccevinvcceenes $17.50 

Pe CM cccwarscdece ves 12.50 

Balance at, per month 10.00 (2) 
If you took 100 shares— 

er eee .$17.50 

I. 5 0 ces ae ae ase a 37.50 

Derence at, Mer MeMEN® .«...0.6.6560% 15.00 (3) 


You could pay all cash, if you prefer, but we 
prefer the monthly payment plan. This gives us an 
opportunity to examine more of your work, and if 
we find more we can use, can credit it on your 
account. 








Sound reasonable ? — If you want further informa- 
tion, ask us, and we will gladly supply it. If for 
any reason you are not interested, and wish your 
manuscript returned, such a request will be im- 
mediately honored. 

Frankly, from the calibre of the writers who are 
associating with us in this way, and with our pros- 
pects, I don’t believe that you can go wrong in 
accepting this offer and have your stories appear 
with theirs. 


Very truly yours, 
Tue Music Service Company. 
THE WRITER has no evidence for or against 
the integrity of this company, but publishes 
the letter in order that writers may know 
what to expect when they submit manuscripts. 


Lire — 598 Madison avenue, New York, is 
constantly in need of humorous contributions 
of all sorts, the demand for short jokes, 
paragraphs, and light verse being particularly 
persistent. The ideal length for prose contri- 
butions is 300 words, although sometimes an 
article of 1,000 is used. Payment is made on 
acceptance, the rates being based more on the 
quality of the contribution than on the length 
or the author’s reputation. 


Farm Lire — Spencer, Indiana, needs right 
at this time simple heart-felt poems and real 
jokes on the anecdote order. The magazine 
can also use one story a month, if it is a 
real story, not exceeding 1,500 words, with 
lots of human interest and closely keyed to 
farm life. Stories with a humorous arrange- 
ment in them are especially welcome. 


Gor ILLusTRATED — 425 Fifth avenue, New 
York, is published for golfers seeking informa- 
tion that will improve their game, or be of 
intimate interest to them in connection with 
the game of golf, so that it is practically a 
closed market, excepting to writers who are 
also golfers. 


THe Lariat—461 Eighth avenue, New 
York, especially wants dramatic, intense, 
packed-with-action cowboy stories; stories of 
suspense with a heroic, self-sacrificing note; 
and genuine horse stories. 


Tue NATIONAL PRINTER-JOURNALIST — 129 
Michigan street, Milwaukee, Wis., always 
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wants stories from executives in the printing 
and newspaper publishing business, giving 
experiences which are of actual value, accom- 
panied by photographs of the men whose 
experiences are printed. 


Tue Lapres’ Home JourNAL — Philadelphia, 
Penn., is in constant need of good fiction, 
especially good short stories. 


Tue Witiis N. Bucspre Company — Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., is in the market for catchy recita- 
tions, contest pieces, and clever stunts. The 
Company publishes plays, dialogues, recita- 
tions, monologues, pageants, operettas, can- 
tatas, and similar entertainment material. 


NorTH-WEstT Stories — 461 Eighth avenue, 
New York, wants wholesome stories of the 
big, clean outdoors, with a slight romantic 
element, bringing out the bright aspects of 
life and the enjoyment in settings in the great 
woods and the old Southwest. Mystery, pros- 
pecting, and battling hardships are desirable, 
and stories of rustiers, the Texas Rangers, 
and the Northwest Mounted Police are espe- 
cially wanted. 


Tue P. F. Vottanp Company — Joliet, Ilii- 
nois, just now especially needs sentiments for 
greeting cards for Valentine’s Day, Easter 
Day, Mother’s Day, Birthday, and Everyday. 
Greeting cards are personal messages, and 
should be written for the individual or family 
and as coming from an individual or a family. 


Tue AmeErRICAN Epucation Dicest — Lin- 
coln, Nebraska, especially needs some educa- 
tional articles. 


Tue NationAL HumMANE REvIEW — 80 
Howard street, Albany, N. Y., needs juvenile 
matter in the shape of puzzles, cut-out ma- 
terial, or plans for building bird-houses, etc. 


Top-NotcH MaGaAzInE — 79 Seventh avenue, 
New York, varies very little in its require- 
ments from time to time. It is always in need 
of good stories, stories with well-constructed 
plots, that have life, and that “get some- 
where.” Nothing that touches in any way on 
sex questions is ever wanted. The very short 














story, of from 2,000 to 3,000 words, is always 
in great demand, and a proportionately higher 
rate is paid for these very short stories. The 
magazine also uses long stories, of from 
23,000 to 25,000 words; short novelettes, of 
from 9,000 to 10,000 words; and stories, of 
from 5,000 to 6,000 words. Payment is made 
on the Friday following the acceptance of a 
story, at the rate of one cent a word and up- 
ward. 


Tue DeutscHe Post— 100 Fifth avenue, 
New York, uses short stories and general 
articles of general interest, and is always in- 
terested in manuscripts both in German and 
in English. The company would also like to 
receive book manuscripts, especially of a sen- 
sational nature. Manuscripts should be ad- 
dressed to Charles J. Ahsbahs. 


Gettinc AHEAD Montuiy — Harvey Blod- 
gett Company, University and Wheeler ave- 
nues, St. Paul, Minn., needs thrift stories, of 
from 400 to 500 words, telling what people 
have done with their bank accounts. No fic- 
tion is desired. Stories must be what other 
ordinary depositors could do— such stories 
as one depositor would tell to another. The 
magazine covers the following themes: House- 
hold economy; before investing ask your 
banker; saving for investment; own your 
home; men or women in business or in the 
home with a bank account, or with the bank 
in the background, implied or expressed; and 
thrift stories of children. Payment is made on 
acceptance at the rate of one and one-quarter 
cents a word, after editing. 


Hamer Reviews — 104 West Forty-second 
street, New York, publishers of Stage and 
Screen listed in THe Writer for December, 
also publish Artists and Models and Art and 
Beauty, for which they would like short 
stories of a sensational, melodramatic type, 
poetry, humorous verse, and jokes. Payment 
will be made on publication. 


Tue Frepertck C. MatHEws ComMPpANy — 
P. O. Box 834, Detroit, Michigan, publishes 
a series of trade magazines, which are dis- 
tributed, as a rule, to only one dealer in a 





community. The publications are edited by 
Clyde B. Davis, and are in the market for 
manuscripts suited to their use. 

The Radioscope Magazine makes an ap- 
peal for radio as radio, is not a house organ, 
and wants stories of radio stations where 
something unusual is being done. 

The Better Bread Magazine preaches 
baker’s bread, dwelling on the superiority in 
cleanliness, exactness, etc., of baker’s bread, 
opening other activities to the housewife 
through release from baking, and making 
other legitimate appeals for baker’s bread. 

Harmony in the Home is devoted to music, 
and likes stories of exceptional accomplish- 
ments of children, particularly in music; 
stories of how one has helped pay way 
through school or has risen to recognition 
through music; accounts of community 
music; suitable verse and fiction. 

Profitable Ice Cream desires purely mer- 
chandising stories to help another confec- 
tioner, druggist, or restaurateur to do more 
or better business. Photographs should ac- 
company all manuscripts. 

Say It with Flowers Magazine invites 
stories and photographs that will appeal to 
the women in the home, and sometimes to 
the men and children, in using flowers, tak- 
ing care of them, and showing how they may 
be arranged for general use, or for special 
occasions. 

The Every-Day Hostess Magazine is de- 
voted to the promotion of the use of ice 
cream in the home daily or on special occa- 
sions, using articles, with photdgraphs if 
unusual, on the food value of ice cream and 
new ways of serving it. 

Safe Milk Magazine is the exponent of 
pasteurized and clean and pure and safe milk 
on this continent. 

Dairy Products Merchandising is a “front- 
office” magazine, dealing with the merchandiz- 
ing of milk, ice cream, and sometimes butter. 
Goes virtually to every big or high-grade milk 
plant, creamery, and ice-cream plant in the 
United States and Canada. 

Payment for each of these magazines is 
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made on acceptance at the minimum rate of 
one cent a word for prose, twenty-five cents 
dollar each for 


photographs, in addition to paying photog- 


a line for verse, and one 


rapher’s invoice. 


Prize Offers 


THE WRITER’Ss THUMBNAIL PRIZE 
—QOver a thousand contributions are now on 


CONTEST 


hand awaiting the consideration of the judges 
of this contest. If possible, announcement 
of awards will be made in the April issue 
of THe Writer, but it is probable that 


the jury cannot give sufficiently careful con- 
sideration to all these manuscripts before the 
April issue goes to press. Winners, however, 
will be notified shortly after March 15, the 
closing date. A cursory inspection of the 
present contributions suggests that a very 
large majority of the contestants have fallen 
into the errors against which Mr. Hillyer 
warns in his article on poetic diction in 
this number. The temptation to use the old 
thread-bare, down-at-the-heels poetic words 
without regard to the meaning seems to be 
overpowering. 

A few of the contributors appear to have 
misunderstood one of the terms of the contest 
in spite of the clear statement of the rules. 
The contributor in verse need not necessarily 
limit himself to twenty-eight words. The only 
limitation on a contribution in verse form is 
that it must not be longer than four lines. 
A misunderstanding of these terms on the 
part of those who have unnecessarily com- 
pressed their quatrain into twenty-eight 
words should not affect their chances of win- 
ning, however, for great weight will be given 
by the judges to brevity. The contest closes 
on March 15; the judges are Robert Hillyer, 
John Marquand, and William D. Kennedy. 
Rules of the contest were given in the Decem- 
ber, January, and February issues of THE 
WRITER. 


ProGRESS — 205 West Monroe street, Chi- 


cago, is the new title of Social Progress, be- 


ginning with the January issue. 
PEARSON’S MAGAZINE 
suspended publication. 


- Chicago, 


Tll., has 


and Awards 


Hart, SCHAFFNER, & Marx again offer a 
prize of $5,000 for the best original treatise 
on the “Theory of Wages.” No restrictions 
are placed as to the scope, method, or charac- 
ter of the studies submitted beyond the re- 
quirement that they make genuine contribu- 
tions toward understanding of the problem. 
Emphasis may be laid upon analysis of the 
economic principles underlying the determina- 
tion of wages, upon the conditions which set 
maximum and minimum limits to the prices 
paid for important types of labor, upon quan- 
titative studies of the factors involved, or 
upon any other aspect of the problems which 
a writer can show to be significant and upon 
which he can throw new light. Contestants 
are not limited to any country, the manu- 
scripts must be submitted in English, signed 
with assumed names, and accompanied by 
sealed envelopes containing real names and 
addresses, together with degrees, distinctions, 
or positions held. Manuscripts should be sent 
by October 1, 1926, to J. Laurence Laughlin, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Tue Musicat Funp Society — 407 Sansom 
strect, Philadelphia, offers prizes of $5,000, 
$3,000, and $2,000 for compositions of cham- 
ber music for three, four, five, or six instru- 
ments. Compositions must be written legibly 
in ink, and both score and part must be sub- 
mitted. Each score must have an assumed 
name written in ink on its title page, and 
be accompanied by a sealed envelope marked 
with the assumed and containing the com- 
poser’s name and address. The name of the 
composer must not appear elsewhere. The 
competition is open to all persons and to all 
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nationalities, and a composition may be sub- 
mitted for the first prize alone if the com- 
poser wishes. The contest will close December 
31, 1927. 


Witt1ram Lioyp Crark — Milan, Illinois, 
asks THE WRITER to say that he is offering 
prizes of from five dollars to twenty-five dol- 
lars for essays on patriotic subjects for his 
magazine, the Rail-Splitter. 


PRIZE OFFERS STILL OPEN 


Prizes in Letters offered by the Columbia Uni- 
versity School of Journalism: For the American 
novel published during the year which shall best 
present the wholesome atmosphere of American life 
and the highest standard of American manners and 
manhood, $1,000; for the original American play, 
performed in New York, which shall best represent 
the educational value and power of the stage in 
raising the standard of good morals, good taste, 
and good manners, $1,000; for the best book of the 
year on the history of the United States, $2,000; 
for the best American biography teaching patriotic 
and unselfish services to the people, illustrated by 
an eminent example, $1,000; for the best volume of 
verse published during the year by an American 
author, $1,000. Also, Prizes in Journalism, amount- 
ing to $3,000 and a $500 medal, and three traveling 
scholarships having a value of $1,500 each. All of- 
fered annually under the terms of the will of Joseph 
Pulitzer. Nominations of candidates must be made 
in writing on or before February 1 of each year, 
addressed to the Secretary of Columbia University, 
New York, on forms that may be obtained on ap- 
plication to the Secretary of the University. 

Hart, Schaffner, & Marx prizes of $1,000, $500, 
$300 and $200 for the four best studies in the eco- 
nomic field submitted by June 1, 1926. Particulars 
in November Writer. 

Witter Bynner Undergraduate Poetry prize for 
1926 — $150 and a term of free tuition in the Uni- 
versity of Guadalajara — offered under the auspices 
of Palms, contest closing March 31. Particulars in 
February Writer. 

Prizes of $25, $10, and $5 offered by Ourselves for 
the best poems submitted by amateurs before April 
20. Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes of $200, $50, and $25 offered by Motor 
Boat for the best stories (not fiction) of outboard 
motor cruises. Particulars in February Writer. 

Prizes offered by Ziffs for drawings, either artistic 
or humorous, contest closing September 25. Par- 
ticulars in February Writer. 

Prizes amounting to $5,000 offered by the Physi- 
cal Culture Magazine for stories of men and women 


who have regained their health, attained success, and 
experienced the thrill of romance through physical- 
culture methods, contest closing May 1. Particu- 
lars in February Writer. 

Prize of $2.500 to be awarded in 1925 and every 
three years thereafter, and an annual prize of $300, 
offered by the Chicago Trust Company for the best 
contribution on any subject relating to business de- 
velopment and the modern trust company. Partic- 
ulars in March Writer. 

Monthly prizes of $25, $15, and $10 offered by 
the Triple-X Magazine for exciting personal ex- 
periences, accompanied by contributor’s photograph 
for the Reader’s Rodeo department. 

Eleven prizes amounting to $50,000 offered by the 
True Story Magazine for true stories told in the 
first person, contest closing May 31. Particulars in 
January WriTER. 

Prize of $1,500 offered by the National Board of 
Fire Underwriters for a fire insurance scenario. 
Particulars in January WRITER. 

Prizes of $26, $15, and $10 offered by the Rosi- 
crucian Fellowship for the best articles submitted 
for Rays from the Rose Cross by April 1. Particulars 
in January WRITER. 

Prizes aggregating $9,500 offered by the Sesqui- 
Centennial Association of the Sesqui-Centennial In- 
ternational Exposition for musical compositions con- 
tests ending April 1. Particulars in November 
WRITER. 

Monthly prizes totalling $50 offered by Triple-X 
Magazine for experiences of readers. Particulars in 
May WRITER. 

Bookman prize amounting to $125 for the best 
humorous poetry appearing in the Fun Shop for the 
period from December 26 to May 1, 1926. Particu- 
lars in August WrirTeEr. 

Prize of $50 offered by the Harvard School of 
Education at Harvard University for an official 
song. Particulars in February, 1924, Writer. 

Prize of $25 offered by the Harp (Larned, Kan- 
sas), for the best sonnet, or poem of no greater 
length than a sonnet, printed in the Harp before 
August, 1926. 

The Canadian Bookman (125 Simcoe Street, To- 
ronto, Canada) offers each month three prizes in a 
book review competition. 

Annual poetry prize of $100 offered by the Na- 
tion, poems to be submitted between Thanksgiving 
Day and New Year’s Day of each year. Particulars 
in February, 1923, WRITER. 

Prizes of the Poetry Society of South Carolina; 
Blindman Prize of $250; Southern Prize of $100; 
Society’s Prize of $25; Henry E. Harmon Prize of 
$25; Sky Lark Prize of $10—all offered annually. 
Particulars in January, 1923, WriTER. 

Monthly prizes offered by the Photo-Era Mag- 
azine (Wolfeboro, N. H.) for photographs, in an 
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advanced competition and a beginner’s competition. 

Walker prizes for the best memoirs on Natural 
History, offered annually by the Boston Society of 
Natural History, closing March 1 of each calendar 
year. Particulars in June Writer. 
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Prize of $17,500 offered jointly by the Pictorial 
Review, Dodd, Mead, & Co., and the First National 
Pictures for a first novel by an American author, 
contest to close October 1. Particulars in January 
WRITER. 


Certain Mechanical Aids for the Writer 


By Henry S. 


Y EXPERIENCE with the production and 

sale of short-stories and general articles 
goes back more than twenty years, and I find 
that despite a rather careful study of markets, 
hints, devices, ways, means, hooks and crooks, 
as these come to light through all kinds of 
media, I am always learning something new 
about writing! 

There are, of course, almost innumerable 
sources for this kind of knowledge, which has 
to do not only with writing and marketing but 
also with various matters connected with the 
mechanics of these processes. The items of 
information for writers seem endless, as they 
continue to be poured out in the various maga- 
zines for writers, through experience-exchange 
columns, etc., etc. These range all the way 
from the generally-accepted manner of send- 
ing out MSS. “with self-addressed, stamped 
envelope” to a method for restoring carbon- 
copy paper by holding it over heat and redis- 
tributing the carbon-spread! 

It is, therefore, a bold kind of person who 
will presume to add to the already terrific list 
of things which a writer is supposed to re- 
member, and I venture to do so with a certain 
reluctance. However, it is a kind of duty. I 
am omitting, of course, about 99 and 
44/100% of the usual “Aids.” 1. When you 
secure a new typewriter, get the makers to 
take off some of the type-faces which you will 
not need, and put on others that you will 
need in their places. It is, really, extraordi- 
nary when one realizes how few writers have 
ever stopped to think of this. I have four 
such changes on my typewriter. These are: 1, 
—, (ie., an elongated hyphen coming in the 
centre of the line, used, as distinguished from 
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the hyphen proper, to indicate a long pause, 
and arranged so that the strokes connect its 
impressions so as to make a continuous line. 
In use, this: looks a good deal bet- 
ter than its ordinary equivalent, ------------- .) 
Another is: ’, an acute accent. I should lik 

also to have a grave accent, but to get it I 
should have had to sacrifice some other sym- 
bol, and I think I could spare this one most 
easily: %. My third is: A, a caret. No 
writer, of course, should be without one. My 
fourth is §, the paragraph-mark. To get these 
four useful symbols I sacrificed only three 
fractions, a thing meaning a number, like a 
musical “sharp,” and the commercial sign 
meaning ‘“‘at” which is made like an “a” with 
a loop around it. 2. For the sixty-seventhous- 
andth time,— DON’T bind your manu- 
scripts. The common reason given for this 
good advice is that editors’ readers like to 
shuffle the leaves of a MS. This is true, but 
that is only half of it. The other half is that 
when an accepted MS. goes to the typesetter, 
the binder has to be cut off, which is even 
more of a nuisance than it is to put it on in 
the first place. A writer’s manuscript is NOT 
a legal document. 3. Fix your typewriter- 
bell so that it will ring and warn you when 
you are about an inch and a half from the end 
of the line. Then you will almost never run 
out to the end inadvertently. That is what the 
bell is for, yet, I am certain, very few writers 
bother with their bells at all. 4. Have you 
ever received a returned manuscript gummed 
to the envelope? You have? I thought so. 
That is because you do not use large enough 
envelopes. The best is a number twelve with 
a number eleven inside it, whatever anybody 
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may say! It takes almost any kind of a MS., 
and does not crowd, crush, or wrinkle it. 
When a busy office-boy jams your rejection 
into its accompanying self-addressed, he does 
it because he is paid for getting these out of 
the way, and not for the particular purpose 
of caring for the MSS. Therefore give him no 
chance to crowd or gum up what you may 
have to write all over again on that account, 
by using a big fellow of an envelope. 5. Have 
you ever wished, when a MS. kept religiously 
turning-up, time after time, in the mail, when 
all the time you were trying to keep it away 
from you by making it “stick” somewhere, 
that you could really get a line on it from an 
impartial reader or hearer of it, read aloud, 
without sending to it to one of the profes- 
sional critics, and paying their (perfectly 
legitimate) reading-fee? Have you wished you 
might be back of the tapestry (which adorns, 
I am sure, the workrooms of all these gentle- 
men,) to hear the secretary-in-attendance 
read your output to the great man leaning 
back in his chair, his eyes closed, while you 
watched the expression of his face? Have 
you? 

Well, all about you are any number of per- 
fectly honest critics, whose opinions are a lot 
better, say, than mine, and perhaps, in some 
ways, even better than those professional 
gentlemen’s opinions. Children! “Grab on to” 
some average kind of child, about twelve to 
fifteen, for choice, (unless you are writing for 
John Martin’s Book) and ask him (or her) 
if “they” would n’t like to hear a story. No 
need to stop over the answer you'll get. Read 
‘em the story. (“’em” is a first-rate pronoun 
sometimes.) If you can’t tell then whether its 
o. k. or not there’s something the matter with 
you, and you’d better try some other form of 
indoor exercise besides plugging at a type- 
writer. In 1922 I wrote a story with which I 
had a great deal of mail trouble. The thing 
kept coming back like a rubber-ball. After I 
had received it back four or five times, I got 
a couple of boys together one afternoon and 
said: “Fellers, would you like to hear a 
story?” “Yeah, — you betcha.” 
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I fixed those two in comfortable chairs, and 
read ’em the story. It “went,” and I knew I 
had something. I kept on sending it out. It 
came back sixteen times. The seventeenth 
time I meant to send it to “Everybody’s”. 
The telephone rang just as I had finished the 
self-addressed, stamped envelope, and after 
talking on the ’phone I returned to my ad- 
dressing. In my pre-occupation I sent it, by 
some psychological twist of association, to 
“Adventure,” which is, you know, also 
“Spring and Macdougal Sts., N. Y. City.” I 
thought I had sent it to “Everybody’s” all 
the time, somehow! I kept on thinking so 
until I got Editor Hoffman’s letter of ac- 
ceptance from “Adventure,” and this was fol- 
lowed by a cheque, in a few days for $250. 
That story “made” The O. Henry Memorial 
Committee’s “Best Short Stories of 1923,” 
first-list. And many and many a professional 
writer’s-adviser will tell you, even in print, to 
quit and shelve it after six or seven rejections. 
6. That reminds me of my record. This is n’t 
“Mechanical Aids,” precisely, although it 
might be so construed. Writing envelopes and 
affixing stamps is one of the mechanics of 
the profession, and this piece of advice has to 
do with that, PROVIDED YOU KNOW 
YOU HAVE SOMETHING SALABLE. 

My record period was one of six years in 
which I sent out and got back a certain 5-to-6 
thousand-word story FIFTY-ONE TIMES. 
On the fifty-second trip I sold it, — fifty 
dollars. An estimate of the postage on that 
MS. brings my outlay, including the price of 
envelopes (leaving out the paper used in sev- 
eral re-typings to $8.68! But, — it was worth 
it, was n’t it? 7. Don’t say, —or THINK — 
“The Writing Game.” It’s bad for you. You 
don’t hear a physician say that he “goes 
around ‘doctoring’” or referring to his pro- 
fession as “the curing game,” do you? Writ- 
ing, being an author, is a pretty dignified pro- 
fession, even if it is overcrowded. No amount 
of “cub” reporters can make Journalism any- 
thing but a profession. No proportion of 
“pup” writers can take the dignity and worth- 
whileness out of Authorship. 


B ETWEEN three and four hundred dollars 
in hard cash represent my receipts in 
little more than a year from the sale of greet- 
ing-card rhymes. It is not a fabulous amount 
by any means, but to the weaver of tales and 
spinner of yarns it is what Selina Peake’s 
father, philosopher and gambler, would speak 
of as so much velvet. 

With me, greeting-card writing is a side- 
line. I sandwich it in between long shifts of 
writing when I want a change; at week-ends 
when I do not like to start anything new; at 
various and sundry times when I find it a 
recreation rather than otherwise to grind out 
fifteen or twenty post-card greetings. 

As this is a practical article, I will not 
hold out any false hopes to the dabbler in 
rhymes. One cannot bring just any kind of 
grist to this yawning hopper. Far from it. 
Nothing old or musty or bad or indifferent is 
wanted; no freak grain — only that which is 
fresh, good, and vital. 

I have paid considerable attention to this 
side-line, and several editors have given me 
voluntary criticism, yet I never sell fiity per 
cent. of my offerings. Often, in the case of 
new and untried markets, my grist comes 
back with the sack barely untied. 

I do not regard this as being due to any 
particular fault of mine. It is only because 
the market is over-crowded. Five hundred 
thousand people are today trying to write 
post-card rhymes. Only the best and freshest 
can survive —the rhyme with the original 
twist, the one that has sentiment without 
“mush,” that which sings without being dog- 
gerel. 

Personally, I have never been able to figure 
out the psychology of salable rhymes. I only 
know that those I like best come back regu- 
larly; that some of the stuff on the market is 
only mediocre, but doubtless, as the familiar 
advertisement tells us, there is a reason. A 


Grist for the Greeting-Card Mill 


By ANNA BROWNELL DUNAWAY 
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firm may have staff writers whose work it is 
bound to use, or the editor may have a differ- 
ent sense of perspective. Who can say? If you 
are able to sell even a few rhymes out of a 
group, you should rejoice and be exceeding 
glad, for many are sent, but few are chosen. 

The thing has resolved itself in my mind 
to be largely a matter of chance or luck, or 
the fact that you took your grist to the right 
mill. To paraphrase, “One editor’s meat is 
another editor’s poison.” Sometimes I send 
out a batch hopefully, and it all comes back. 
Again, I have sent out dog-eared copy at 
random, to get by return mail a goodly check. 

Once I mailed a group that had gone the 
weary rounds, and the firm sent me a check 
for $18. Flushed with victory, I tried the same 
market once more, to get almost by return 
mail a check for $14. After that, apparently, 
the mill closed down, for I was unable to 
elicit further checks. So I can lay down no 
hard and fast rules as to procedure. Either 
you sell ’em or you don’t. 

However, I am glad to give others the bene- 
fit of such observations as I have made in 
wresting my three hundred from the mill of 
the gods. I have learned that so-called “high- 
brow” verse is absolutely taboo; that your 
lines must not be too poetical; that a rhyme 
must be simple, direct, and friendly, contain- 
ing a punch, a wish, or a greeting; that you 
must avoid anything like “dear” and “love” 
or other expressions that would tend to make 
your rhyme specific, or restrict its sale. 

Most of the greeting-card firms are strictly 
jobbers, and what they want are general 
greetings that can be sold in hundred-card 
ots. They do not like subtle, figurative things. 
What they do want is something so plain that 
he who runs may read. The people who buy 
greeting cards are the busy, unpoetical masses 
who are neither stylists nor philosophers. 

I have found it expedient, in my own case, 
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to establish myself with one or two firms, 
giving them first chance at my output, and 
salvaging the remainder for random markets. 

It is sad but true, I find, that the facetious, 
slangy rhyme will sell more readily than a 
real gem—for instarice, the “let-me-gaze- 
into-your-map” sort. I am not a adept in 
this line, but once I did achieve a masterpiece 
that promptly brought me two dollars. It ran 
as follows:— 


The same old season, 
The same old thrill, 

The same old greeting 
From the same old pill. 


I would never be guilty of sending the 
thing to a friend, but there are some, evi- 
dently, who have no such scruples. 

Once, however, I did write a greeting of 
which I was rather proud, but it has now 
grown musty from lying unused in its sack 
so long. Why I could sell the effusion I have 
quoted and not this is one of the mysteries of 
the profession. I really don’t mind quoting 
it:— 

Evergreen the cedar, 
Pine and balsam, too, 


Evergreen the friendship 
In my heart for you. 


Now, what is the matter with that rhyme? 
Is or is not balsam evergreen? It may be 
that I have not expressed a wish or a greet- 
ing. No doubt I left too much to the imagina- 
tion. I took the supposition that the mention 
of cedars would bring Christmas trees to mind, 
and that the friendship in my heart at that 
gracious season was equivalent to a wish or 
a greeting, but evidently it was too ambigu- 
ous. I might have said:— 


Evergreen the cedar, 
Pine and balsam, too, 

Evergreen is Christmas, 
Evergreen are you. 


But — well, I give up. It is worse than a 
cross-word puzzle. Do not take up this line 
because it is easy. To write salable post-card 
greetings is an art. 
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But it is worth while. You learn from your 
failures. I have quit moralizing in rhyme. I 
no longer express a fact or a statement like 
“It is Christmas time.” I have learned not to 
be poetical, or “highbrow,” or metaphorical, 
or fanciful. Here is the gist of the thing in a 
nutshell. Say “Merry Christmas” in the forty- 
eighth way — forty-seven have already been 
done — having in your lines a wish or a 
greeting; and then if it does n’t sell, try again. 

I regard the Gerlach-Barklow Company, 
now consolidated with the P. F. Volland 
Company, as the best on my list. At random 
I sent out a group of rhymes to them and 
very soon came a large check with a friendly 
letter in which, like Oliver Twist, they asked 
for more. The next time out they bought 
thirty-eight lines at nineteen dollars; the next 
twenty-two lines at eleven dollars; the next, 
twenty-four lines at twelve dollars. I have 
had as high as forty dollars at one time from 
this company. 

Greeting-card verses for any season should 
be offered months ahead of time. I write my 
best output during the summer. When the 
mercury is highest, I fairly revel in allusions 
to the cedar and the pine, the holly and the 
mistletoe, and the frosty Christmas road. 

Another market of mine with a hospitable 
hopper 4s the Owen Card Company of Elmira. 
I keep my eyes open to every possible market. 
You never know when you will find the right 
one. A book of samples from a church aid 
society gave me an address I had not known 
of, the Amy Gutgesell Company, of Minneap- 
olis. I forthwith sent some of my wares and 
netted twelve dollars on the venture. 

So I would say that every little experience 
that you gather, every hint and suggestion 
from these keen critics known as greeting-card 
editors, is so much grist for your mill. In spite 
of the fact that the market is over-crowded, 
there is always a place for the brightest, fresh- 


est grain of your poetic fancy. 



































ou have read this old saw many times, 

but it has nevertheless lost none of its 
strength: The literary aspirant seems to be 
one of the few persons who is not willing to 
serve an apprenticeship. The carpenter, the 
plumber, the bricklayer — all have to spend 
years in learning their work at comparatively 
small wages, but the neophyte in writing is 
an “artist,” who believes he can write sal- 
able stories without long preparation. 

To no other professional man is training 
more important. The physician is reasonably 
efficient a year or so after graduation from 
college; but what an enormous amount of in- 
formation the author must have before he 
can write a good story! 

When the writer takes up his pen he must 
not only be well versed in composition and 
rhetoric, but he must have a good vocabulary 
and know the locality whereof he writes; and 
in addition he must be a keen student of 
human nature. Are these qualifications ac- 
quired in a year? What is the best preparation 
for authorship? Will much practice, long 
study of form and style, and patient ob- 
servation of the workings of the human mind 
gain the desired end? Yes, but there is a 
short cut to be taken through the newspaper 
office. 

Newspaper training has for years been re- 
garded as one of the best schools of author- 
ship that our social system affords. Take two 
young graduates of high school. Allow one to 
enter college and the other to go to work as a 
newspaper reporter. When the college boy is 
graduated the other young man will be a 
better writer, know more about life and hu- 
man nature —in short, will have the firmer 
foundation for authorship. Of course, if the 
youth can obtain a college degree before he 
enters the newspaper office he is that much 
better off. 

There are some reporters on the large city 


What is There in Newspaper Training? 


By G. Hatnes TRIMINGHAM 
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dailies — “leg men” they are called — who 
telephone all their news in to a “rewrite man” 
and never touch a typewriter themselves, but 
we are concerned with the reporter who 
gleans the news and writes it. His daily work 
brings him into contact with all classes. He 
has an opportunity of studying both the 
moneyed set and the habitants of the slums. 
After a time this man becomes an excellent 
judge of human nature. His brain becomes 
accustomed to rapid-fire thinking, for there 
is little use for a slow man in the city room. 

The average amount of material a reporter 
whips into shape in the course of a day is 
prodigious. It exceeds the output of the 
average successful fiction writer. The reporter 
becomes expert in setting down his impres- 
sions, and overcomes the temptation of “fine” 
writing, while his style grows terse, clear, and 
forceful. A great deal of confidence is vested 
in the reporter because he is the eye of the 
paper and when not working on assignment 
must decide what constitutes news and what 
is not worth publishing. 

If the newspaper man enters the more pre- 
carious and more alluring field of free-lance 
writing, this new instinct will be very helpful. 
A timely story is much easier to sell, other 
things left out of consideration, than one 
which lacks the news element. 

The newspaper man sees many things that 
are not given to others to see. In obtaining 
material for a “sob story” he sees the sordid; 
in gathering society notes he observes the 
other end of the gamut. He runs across won- 
derful story situations and unique characters. 
If he turns to fiction writing later, he uses 
these incidents and characters after they have 
been thoroughly assimulated. 

The reporter forms many acquaintanceships 
which will be valuable to him in later life. 
He meets musicians, writers, artists, and a 
great many of the prominent men of a large 

















city. Beneath the hum and excitement of it 
all he is able to see humanity in its elemental 
appeal. In a single month the reporter en- 
counters more strange situations which could 
be woven into fiction than his imagination 
could supply in a year. 

If the individual is a good writer when he 
enters the newspaper field, his style will not 
be spoiled, as many insist it will. It may 
often be improved; the newspaper man learns 
to express a thought in the best possible way 
with the fewest words. It is not wise, however, 
for the man contemplating fiction writing to 
remain on the editorial staff of a newspaper 
too long. The period of preparation naturally 
depends on the power of assimilation of the 





reporter. Some persons are able to learn as 
much in six months as others can learn in a 
year. When the reporter begins to write 
mechanically, when he misses the pathos or 
the humor in a story, it is time for him to 
quit. If he does not, he will become a typical 
newspaper man, blasé, cynical, and hardened 
to the fortunes of others. 

For the uninitiated there is a false glamor 
about newspaper reporting. It is the hardest 
kind of work — mental and physical. One 
needs stamina, strong nerves, and an intense 
interest in human nature to make it a success. 
The nerve strain of getting in a story in time 
for an early edition is only one of the many 
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Unt1t further notice, a prize of ten dollars will be given to 
the writer of the best letter published each month in this 
department. Letters should be addressed to “The Writer’s 
Forum.” The following topics are suggested for serious or 


humorous treatment: 


1. How I first appeared in print. 
2. My experiences with literary agents. 
3. My experiences with correspondence courses. 


A READER’s PLAINT 


Editor, Toe Writer:— 

Whee-e-ee. I sure have fooled you. If you knew 
what this splurge was going to be like you would 
have thrown the unopened letter into the W. P. B. 
There is yet time! You see, I am one of those very 
peculiar individuals —a mere reader. Not an au- 
thor, or a magazine writer. Ye Gods —no. Just a 
mere reader and I am silly enough to buy the 
“Writer” simply and solely because I like it. Per- 
haps I am logical in my illogic, for while I quite 
understand that anyone outside the writing busi- 
ness has no business to buy a magazine that caters 
to the profession, I also believe that it is possible to 
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learn something by lifting one’s nose from the grind- 
stone and looking round a little. 

The fact is, that I regard the rank and file of 
authors as cosmic excrescences, because they are 
permeated with a hyper-saturated solution of 
“bunk”. I detest bunk in any form, except in its 
natural form; that is, in a form where it is admit- 
tedly bunk. When it poses as poetry, or literature, 
or a sermon I will have none of it. That is one 
reason why, long ago, I ceased to buy the Saturday 
Evening Post and never even commenced to buy a 
good many other periodicals. 

And as for the stories. Frankly they give me a 





pain in the neck. Heiresses constantly masquerading 
as waitresses to find out if some college boy really 
loves them for themselves alone — and not for the 
money. Said college boys, immediately after gradua- 
tion, becoming bond salesmen, and cleaning up Wall 
Street in a sensational manner within twelve months, 
finally marrying the girls of their choice, who were, 
supposedly, stenographers — but turn out to be the 
Bond Broker’s daughters, I got the impression that 
you have a great deal of admiration for the Satur- 
day E. P. As a commercial proposition for writers it 
may be worthy of admiration. But its absolute 
cheerful freedom from ideas, sheer horror of realism 
and hatred of probability is only rivalled by the 
great motion picture corporations. This same criti- 
cism applies equally to ninety per cent. of the cur- 
rent periodical output. 

How many people really believe in the story of 
the poor boy who comes to the city with thirty 
cents and “works” his way up to a millionaire? 
Generally this class of individual “works” somebody 
else and has no ability beyond the ability to hold the 
carrot two feet from the donkey’s nose. How often 
has sheer unparalleled luck made a_ millionaire 
from a monkey, and how often sheer unadulterated 
swindling? It would be a very refreshing thing, and 
a good thing for the public if some of the high-pres- 
sure sales magazines printed the true history of some 
of our great men. I know quite a lot of these inner 
histories. 

Man evolved from a nut-eating monkey to a mut- 
ton-eating man. Will he, by eating nuts, or reading 
nutty literature ever revert to his original monkey- 
hood? Rupert Hughes is being slammed by the Press 
for trying to portray George Washington as a man 
and not as a stupid, lifeless, goggle-eyed waxwork. 
Mr. W. E. Woodward is busy writing a biography of 
George and we hope (as we have reason to hope) 
that this great man will come into his own, and 
not remain the insipid, hybrid creature that former 
historians would have had us believe. 

Is it harder to write good stuff than to write 
rubbish? Or do so many authors write rubbish be- 
cause the publishers won’t take anything else? 
Would any of our magazines (outside the more 
intellectual ones) ever print articles by G. K. Ches- 
terton, or stories by Guy de Maupassant or Remy 
de Gourmont? Hardly. These gentlemen would have 
starved to death if they depended on the American 
periodical for a livelihood. Yet I challenge any 
modern author to produce a literary masterpiece like 
de Maupassant’s “Piece of String.” Just a trivial 
piece of string picked up by an old man in a village. 
But what a story. Crammed with human interest, 
human avarice, human cruelty, human (or rather, 
inhuman) brutality. It seems to me, that to be a 
successful periodical writer one must never have 
learned to think. I could n’t imagine Bernard Shaw 
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writing for the Cosmopolitan, or John McCabe 
writing for Liberty. 

I have my nerve to so far forget myself as to 
criticize a person that writes. It may be imperti- 
nence, but then I have a philosophy of life which 
says that a “cat may look at a king.” Metaphor is 
glorious, the most glorious of poetic achievement — 
but it must not be involved metaphor. We are never 
at the edge of a precipice ground down under the 
iron heel of the velvet glove. Even metaphor must 
be practical and convey a concrete idea. Authors are 
plentiful who write “he was, indeed, up a tree; and 
he realized that he would have to do some heavy 
thinking to get himself out of the hole.” We know 
what he means, but he should say what he means. 
In such a simple case we cannot fail to understand 
him, although in more obscure cases we are left 
entirely in the dark as to the idea that it is intended 
to convey. The authors mean well, and intend their 
metaphor to convey a practical idea. Theoretically, I 
suppose, they are practical, but practically they 
are as unpractical as the wildest theorist. 

When a man’s ideas stand out with the hard, 
crystalline brilliance that characterizes real ideas, 
we are able to place his ideas in juxtaposition to our 
own philosophy and to give him his place in our 
mental catalogue. Thus, the pessimism of Pope does 
not perturb us, nor the banalities of Byron, nor 
the crashing Catholicism of Chesterton. We under- 
stand their point of view, and their message, and 
look to see what is their place in the cosmic scheme. 
But when a man’s ideas are involved, hazy, it is as 
difficult to catalogue him as it is to appreciate him. 
He is like a mule with the trunk of an elephant and 
the cloven hoof of a camel, a monstrosity, a trope, 
a prosopopoeia. 

The same thing happens when a man portrays a 
girl. She makes up excessively, she rolls her stock- 
ings (and incidentally exposes a good deal of thigh 
when seated), and smokes cigarets (not to mention 
cocktail drinking). Now all this is very fine, and 
probably true, but such a girl is not pure and chaste 
as the authors would have us believe. She marries 
the owner of the department store in which she 
works because marriage is the one price upon which 
she bases her surrender. That is pure rubbish and 
never happens in real life. Chastity is not a mere 
abstention from sexual wrong, but is something 
flaming within, a pellucid clearness of mind and an 
unspotted soul. It made a make-believe soldier out of 
Jeanne d’Arc, made her fight to liberate France. 
It did not make a soldier of her — because a soldier 
will go anywhere to fight, and with any motive — 
good or bad. It made Portia don legal habiliments, 
and perpetrate the most magnanimous, heroic fraud 
in history. She had a definite mission and carried 
it through, afterward discarding the lawyer’s role. 
She was not a legal lady as we know her. That is 
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one objection that I have to the practice of re- 
ferring to the modern lady lawyers as Portias. They 
are not. They are Feminists, but Portia was 
feminine. 

Now a girl that smokes cigarets and drinks cock- 
tails and knows that she is unduly exposing her 
person (in addition to the possession of a highly- 
developed sexual urge that makes her demand mar- 
riage of her employer simply because she is afraid 
of the consequences, or of the conventions) cannot 
be described as chaste, or be so treated as to leave 
the impression that she is chaste. Say she is no 
worse than she is painted, all very well. That in the 
light of modern conditions, and the emancipation 
of women (which my philosophy calls the degrada- 
tion of women) that such things are perfectly ac- 
ceptable and understood. But do not say that she 
is chaste, or a good pattern for any generation to 
follow. If chastity is out of date (it always was) 
let us acknowledge the fact boldly. We have to 
handle muck sometimes, but we cannot handle it by 
throwing roses and perfume on it. Let us don a 
pair of gloves and take up a shovel and throw it 
(the muck, not the shovel) where it belongs. And 
don’t tell us about the girl who marries the head of 
the department store. It simply isn’t done. 

And I’m heartily sick of the square-jawed, de- 
termined-looking young man, who, during his first 
year of business, gets a wrong letter in his mail (and 
opens it) exposing the dreadful secret that the 
Broker’s firm over the way is staggering under the 
weight of a terrible mortgage. The same young 
man draws his year’s savings out of the Bank and 
surreptitiously buys up the mortgage thus saving 
the Brokers from utter ruin. And, of course, he mar- 
ries his stenographer, who really turns out to be 
the Broker’s daughter in disguise, but was so much 
in love with him that she went to work for him. 
In this way she really discovered that he loved her 
for what she was, not because she was the Broker’s 
daughter. And, besides, she wanted to see if he had 
the stuff in him that millionaires are made of. They 
all are, every blessed one. The stories are all the 
same, except that the authors’ names are different 
and the names of the dramatis (or comedias) per- 
sonae are changed. And the author always neglects 
to tell us how the young lady, pampered by footmen, 
and expensively chaperoned at a Paris “finishing 
school,” came to learn typing and shorthand in the 
first place. According to the conversations these 
young ladies must have undergone a rigorous course 
of training in cross-word puzzles (to judge them 
by the words they use), in other words, they are 
brainless, beautiful (always beautiful) waxworks. 
Now I know that it takes a little brain to acquire 
a knowledge of typing and shorthand. You can see 
that even I cannot type very well, with all my 
terrific brain-power. 
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In real life, the handsome man usually marries an 
undersized, pale, anaemic-looking woman. The 
beautiful blonde usually marries some fat, gross, old, 
good-provider. The little runt marries the 800 pound 
woman — and vice-versa. 

I do not insist that all stories should be horribly 
real. I do insist that they contain, at least, a modi- 
cum of possibility and a larger share of probability. 
Glorious Grecian girlhood is often (too often) gar- 
rulous, gay and grasping, but almost never brainy. 
Most beauties are insipid, not intelligent, demanding, 
not devoting; ephemeral, not ethereal; synthetic and 
not sympathetic. I can get along very well with an 
ordinary-looking heroine, just as I can live happily 
with an ordinary-looking wife. I can get along with 
a wife who says “It’s getting light now,” but not 
with a heroine who says, “See, see! The Dawn 
breaks upon the hills. What a glorious hallowed 
aura.” They rake up queer words from their cross- 
word puzzle vocabulary and inflict them on a long- 
suffering reader. ‘“Psittacism” (of which most hero- 
ines are composed), “mnenmonistic,” “inhibitory 
complex,” “essence of dogmatism,” all these freaks 
jump out of the mouths of heroines and proceed to 
attack the poor sap who has to do the reading. I 
cannot understand a young meat-packer saying to 
his girl (who wraps shellac in the glue-factory) :— 
“Well, honey, life is hard, but we are young and 
perseverance overcomes all things. If we are pos- 


sessed of a little patience and save... why... 
who knows? . . . perhaps we could afford to... 
to...’ —She smiled happily, but being too over- 


come to reply, she gently let her head sink into 
(sic) his shoulder.” 

What the young meat-packer would have said 
was something like this. “Oh, come on kid. It’s all 
right.” 

“No,” protested the girl, “it would n’t be right. 
Besides something might happen.” 

“Well. I’ll tell you what we’ll do,” said Mr. Meat- 
packer. “I gotta cupla bucks for a license. Less go 
and git married.” 

Together they walked to the city hall. 

Nothing to be overcome about, just an everyday 
occurrence. Of course, they get a divorce in six 
months’ time and re-marry and so on, ad inf., but 
that is what really happens. She doesn’t’ (ninety- 
nine time out of a hundred) turn out to be an 
heiress, daughter of a Newport, L. I., family, nor 
does he turn out to be the only son of John D. 
Rockinghorse, the Oil Magnet. 

My thanks to Mr. W. E. Woodward for his 
faithful adherence to truth in his splendid books — 
Bunk — Lottery —and Bread and Circuses. 

Many thanks to Mr. Sinclair Lewis for Babbitt. 

Both these gentlemen write about the people I 
know and have seen—and do see — constantly. 
There are others, too few, although too numerous to 





















catalogue. I think Emile Zola a little crude, but I 
can stand his crude truth better than I can stand 
Glyn’s or Scott Fitzgerald’s impossible bunk. 

Give me heroes and heroines that live. Not a 
bunch of hot-air cylinders dressed up in gaudy rags, 
windy phrases and stupid epigrams. It isn’t that I 
don’t like Fairy Tales. I love them. The truth is 
that there ARE Jack-and-the-Beanstalks. Many 
persons scatter a few inconsequential habit, or char- 
acter beans, only to find them grown into a power- 
ful stalk, up which they can climb; or tendrilled 
fetters which bind them to mediocrity and ob- 
scurity. We can climb up the ladder and see the 
giants in their proper size and relativity. We can 
overcome them and kill them, and rob them of the 


plunder they undeservedly acquire, and we can do 
all these things in any walk of life, within any 
cosmic circle, praise be! We can learn many lessons 
from Santa Claus and Aladdin’s Lamp, but we can 
learn nothing from a literature that lacks ideas, 
probability or sense. We might just as well take 
words at random from the dictionary and string 
them together on paper in the order in which they 
are found. We have noble men and women, we al- 
ways have had them, but give them to us as they 
are, as they were, as they would like to be por- 
trayed — and we shall learn something to our profit. 
But otherwise .. . 
Yours very truly, 
Claude de Crespigny. 


Personal Gossip About Authors 


RINEHART.— Mrs. Mary Roberts Rinehart 
was “nearly thirty” before she had any seri- 
ous idea of writing. In an article printed in 
the American Magazine for October, 1917, 
written after her fortieth birthday, when she 
had been for twelve years a writer, she 
says: — 

“T learned to use a typewriter with my two 
forefingers, with a baby on my knee! With the 
first check I ever received I bought my hus- 
band a Christmas gift. I had never had any 
money of my own before. It was twenty-five 
dollars, and is by all odds the largest check I 
have ever received. Nothing in five figures, 
now, touches that first little check in sheer 
magnitude. But — and here is a terrific blow 
to those who start out in literature with a son- 
net — it was neither story nor verse for which 
I was so richly compensated, but a little 
article telling how I had systematized the 
work of the household among two maids and 
a colored buttons. And that first check deter- 
mined my future. I was going to write. 

“The adults of my family treated me with 
respect, but not with deference. I wrote little 
verses for children, and of course read them 
aloud. One or two were purchased. I gained 
courage. A young lawyer and a doctor came 
in on Saturday evening for duplicate whist, 
and I read my manuscripts to them; but af- 
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ter one or two attempts I gave it up, chiefly 
because their voices were louder than mine. 

“My verses were a flat failure. I still 
have them, somewhere. I took them to New 
York, and — brought them back! I spent 
one day in New York, a heart-breaking day, 
going from publisher to publisher. In only 
two cases did I see any responsible person, 
and I met a negative in every case. The 
market was crowded with children’s verse. 
But one man was very kind to me, and to 
that publishing house I later sent “The Cir- 
cular Staircase,” my first novel. They pub- 
lished it, and some eight other books of mine. 

“T went back to the train that night aching 
with fatigue. I had walked more than I should 
have, and my silk stockings were in tatters. 
But I had learned what not to write. 

“The first recognition I gave my work, the 
first time it definitely established itself in the 
family, was by the purchase of a desk. I still 
have that first desk of mine. My secretary 
uses it. Nothing in the world would make 
me part with it. It was very large and flat; 
it crowded everything out; it matched nothing 
in the house, and it cost eighteen dollars. No 
matter that it is pine, stained to resemble 
black oak, or that its drawers are warped and 
admit the dust — it holds its place in my life 
and in my heart. 














“That first year, with prices for stories by 
unknown authors smaller than now, and with 
no particular demand for new writers, I made 
about twelve hundred dollars. This was a 
business. It was entitled to recognition and 
encouragement. But how? My first thought 
had always been my family. I found that 
when I wanted to write I could not, and then 
when leisure came and I went to my desk, I 
had nothing to say. But after a time — it 
was a long time —I learned to work when 
the chance came. The total result of this, 
after twelve years (1917), is that I have 
learned to sit down at my desk and begin 
work simultaneously. One thing died, how- 
ever, in those years of readjustment and strug- 
gle. That was my belief in what is called 
‘inspiration.’ 

“Other things bothered me in those first 
early days. I seemed to have so many things 
to write about, and writing was so difficult. 
Ideas came, but no words to clothe them. 
Now, when writing is easy, when the tech- 
nic of my work bothers me no more than the 
pen I write with, I have less to say, I have 
words, but fewer ideas to clothe in them. And, 
coming more and more often is the feeling 
that, before I have commenced to do real 
work, I am written out; that I have for years 
wasted my substance in riotous writing, and 
that now, when my chance is here, when I have 
lived and adventured, when, if ever, 1 am to 
record honestly my little page of these great 
times in which I live, now I shall fail. 

“The truth is, my critical powers have 
grown faster than my creative ones. I am 
always dissatisfied. I write and rewrite, and 
destroy. I am afraid of reading my book re- 
views for fear uf meeting an honest critic. I 
go scourged to my desk. Yet I go on writing. 
It is, very definitely, a part of my life. 

“T am not an early riser. I like to let the 
day break on me gradually. My house takes 
up a little time in the mornings. Then I gen- 
erally go to my study and work until lunch- 
eon. Afternoons have always varied. If there 
is a long piece of work, I frequently work 
all afternoon for perhaps three afternoons 
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in a week; but I am quite as likely to go 
out riding or play golf, or make a visit to 
the dressmaker. I may say that I work every 
weekday morning and perhaps three after- 
noons. Generally speaking, all of the rather 
large amount of work I have done in the 
past twelve years has been done in my home. 
But when a long piece of work was on, I have 
frequently felt the necessity of getting away 
from everything for a little while. 


Lanier. — A rejection slip from the Atlantic 
Monthly had a great influence in making 
Sidney Lanier famous as a poet. Dr. Ernest 
Kuhl, professor of English at Goucher Col- 
lege, Baltimore, has found a letter, written 
by Lanier to Edward Spencer, the poet and 
essayist, in which he tells of the rejection of 
his great poem, “Corn,” in 1874 by editor 
William Dean Howells, on the ground that it 
was inconsistently put together. The chagrin 
caused by this setback, Lanier intimates, was 
the turning point of his career, the rebuff hav- 
ing inspired his determination to devote his 
life to poetry. 

RILEY. — James Whitcomb Riley had a habit 
of writing poetry wherever he was, on boards, 
boxes, fences, or anything else that came 
handy. One day, in his youth, while he was 
a guest of a farmer named Steenberger, a 
companion of his, now a man of seventy, 
Thomas H. McQueen, saw him pick up a 
white poplar paddle that had been made for a 
pumpkin and apple-butter stirrer, sit down on 
a box, and begin to write with a lead pencil. 
McQueen and Steenberger, who were in the 
loft of a barn nearby, said, one to the other: 
“Rily is writing poetry again.” After writing 
for some time, Riley threw the paddle up on 
the roof of a shed and paid no more attention 
to it. Some time afterward McQueen said 
to Steenberger: “Let’s get the paddle and see 
what Riley wrote.” McQueen climbed up and 
got it, and was the first man to read “When 
the Frost is on the Punkin and the Fodder’s 
in the Shock.” He took the paddle next day 
to Riley, who had forgotten that he had writ- 
ten anything. 








Book Reviews 


Beginning with a Crossfire Review of 
“Drums” and “Thunder on the Left.” 


Dear L.:— 


My feminine imagination insists on build- 
ing up a picture of you from your last initial, 
which is all that Pknow of you. L reminds 
me of a carpenter’s square and I’m sure that 
your critical measure of the books you read 
is quite as precise as that. My own selection 
from the alphabet, Q, is appropriate, for like 
most typical readers my opinions of the books 
I read come mostly in the form of questions. 
I feel more than a little embarrassed by my 
first venture into print, but I shall try to be 
brave, remembering that a typical reader 
rarely has such an opportunity as this. Usu- 
ally it’s the other way about—the critic 
praises the book highly; the reader buys it, 
does n’t like it and goes around muttering to 
himself what nuisances reviewers are. 

Well then, I have been reading “Drums” 
by James Boyd. Halfway through the book 
I said, “I have read two hundred pages of a 
novel and all that has happened is that a boy 
has gone from his home in the back woods of 
North Carolina to be tutored, and after a 
few months has returned for a vacation. Not 
exactly a plot for a movie — but I have been 
interested from the very first page.” 

Does that mean, L, that it really is the lit- 
tle things that count? I loved the descrip- 
tions of the clothes our Revolutionary for- 
bears wore, of what people had for dinner in 
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the distant settlements, and of what they 
drank in sophisticated Edenton on the coast, 
of slaves rowing Wylie Jones’ barge to the 
tune of their cadenced chanteys up the river 
to his big plantation; of the season’s sporting 
event, the races where Johnny rode Sir Nat’s 
horse to a hairbreadth victory. I grew very 
fond of Johnny’s friends, Sir Nat and the 
learned Doctor, the Merrillees and the Ten- 
ants, and I wanted to see much more of his 
adorable mother than Mr. Boyd allowed. 

But why, L, when the scene was clear be- 
fore us, when we knew at least some of the 
plotters and their plots and had seen the 
actual beginning of the Revolution, why were 
we suddenly taken away from America to 
spend three dull years in England and more 
tedious months in France? The one sea-fight 
with John Paul Jones in the Bonhomme 
Richard was thrilling, and the bit of army life 
which we saw when we finally got back to 
the colonies was just as good as “What Price 
Glory” — but it did seem too bad to miss a 
perfectly good war. If you can find some 
good reason why this so-called “greatest novel 
of the Revolution” gives us so little of the 
struggle, I wish you would try to explain it 
to me. As it is, I feel cheated. 

I was less interested in the hero, Johnny 
Fraser, than in his friends and surroundings. 
Something must be wrong. Perhaps you can 
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tell me why I am left with no clear picture of 
him, while I am sure that if I should meet 
good Doctor Clapton, or even Captain Flood, 
I should hail him as a comrade. Could it be 
that the author was awfully clever, and while 
I was reading I really was Johnny — and of 
course it is one of the inexplicable facts of 
Nature, like short men marrying tall wives, 
that we never know ourselves as well as we 
understand a cook we have had for six 
months. 

I did enjoy “Drums,” and I was enchanted 
with “Thunder on the Left.” But what a 
baffling book! I was carried away to a de- 
lightful world where nothing was too small to 
be significant, and where thoughts were sim- 
ple and transparent. Christopher Morley’s 
uncanny insight into people’s brains must 
have made even the most sophisticated mur- 
mur “How True!” It was a strange world, 
clearly our own ordinary earth, observed with 
scientific accuracy and interpreted with soar- 
ing fancy. A distant train at night became a 
thing of romantic beauty. And the glorious, 
powerful words! “The actual rhythm of liv- 
ing, the sluggish pattern that underlies gay 
human ritual, the grave airy dancing of crea- 
tion treading softly its dark measure to un- 
heard, undreamed music.” Things like that 
on every page held me spell-bound. 

But I must confess, L, that if it had not 
been for the synopses which preceded the in- 
stalments (I read it, you see, in Harper’s), I 
should have been quite as mystified as I was 
enchanted when I tried to delve for inner 
meanings. I had an idea that I was going with 
Mr. Morley to search for an answer to some 
such question as “What really is the difference 
between childre: and grown-ups?” It was a 
fascinating game, that search, and quite fruit- 
less as far as I was concerned. But I have a 
horrid suspicion that the author had better 
luck. Don’t you think he was mean to cover 
up his trail so that I could n’t follow him — 
or was I lost in the forest because I don’t 
know enough about woodcraft? 

Are you a woodsman, L? I am sure you 





are, and that you know all about all these 
things. Write and tell me. Q. 


Dear Q:— 

So you’ve been reading “Drums” and 
“Thunder on the Left” and think that I 
should tell you the signs I saw while follow- 
ing the same trail. You found that the first 
two hundred pages of “Drums” contained lit- 
tle but the detail of American line in the 
eighteenth century and wondered if it is the 
trivialities that count. Then, being interested 
in these everyday happenings, you are ag- 
grieved at the action shifting to England and 
thence to France. As I see it, Mr. Boyd is 
painting on a large scale the background of a 
picture which depicts a very crucial time in 
American history. Even in these earlier pages 
he has introduced Captain Tennant and Doc- 
tor Clapton, both of whom are manifestly dif- 
ferent from their neighbors. The sentiments, 
too, of the Americans are largely colored by 
their ideas of the attitude of the government 
in England to them. It is essential to the un- 
derstanding of the historical situation that 
the reader be allowed to see the English atti- 
tude as clearly as the American. This is best 
done by transferring the action overseas. Mr. 
Boyd is too careful an historian to become a 
partisan even in a romance, and after all, 
battles were grimly similar in those days, just 
as they are to-day, and he does give a wealth 
of detail about the clothing, arms, manners 
and morals of the opposing forces, even if 
he does not give his readers the chance to 
revel in a bloody battle on land. The charge 
against him of vagueness in characterization 
is more serious. There is really material for 
two or three romances in this one book, and 
in covering such a lot of ground Mr. Boyd 
has undoubtedly left many of his most at- 
tractive characters in a provokingly hazy 
state. But even on this point it must be owned 
that such a scene as the death of Sir Nat 
could only have been written by a man of 
fine discrimination. Few of the characters 
grow as they should, but even the glimpses of 
Johnny’s mother which we are afforded leave 
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a haunting impression of that sweetness which 
is true strength. 

Then, Q, you turned to “Thunder on the 
Left” and found it a very different book. It 
is in the acute insight into the behaviour of 
adults that Mr. Morley is at his best, but un- 
fortunately the fanciful strain which appears 
to be a necessary part of his writing renders 
vague and tenuous in places an otherwise co- 
herent plot. This fancy is so skilfully blended 
with reality that the method vindicates itself, 
although to me it seemed a pity that the situ- 
ation was resolved back again at the end of 
the volume to its original elements of adults 
and children. Martin, both boy and man in 
one, was naturally an elusive figure, and is 
really a triumph of subtle imagination. There 
are passages of limpid prose and of real love- 
liness; there are many clever and delightful 
observations. But don’t you feel, Q, that 
there is an underlying sentimentality which 
detracts from the permanent worth of the 
novel? 


L. 


Editor of Tae WriTER:— 

I h~ve the copies of the two anonymous let- 
ters vhich you sent me. Thank you. They are 
extremely interesting as honest expressions of 
opinion. I sympathize whole-heartedly with 
the attitude you have taken toward the re- 
viewing of novels in THe Writer and I hope 
that something fruitful may develop from 
your experimentation. 

You are right in assuming that the public 
should be urged to read the novels of the day, 
good and bad, for, if ever we are to have 
truly native American literature, we must 
build it up from what we have, poor as it is. 
You are also right in assuming that a more 
severe and critical standard must be generally 
adopted to prevent our popular novelists from 
falling into the error of believing that they 
are spoiled children of revelation. 

To say that “Drums” is the great novel of 
the American Revolution, for which we have 
been waiting breathlessly for one hundred 
and fifty years, is nothing but pure unadulter- 


ated bunk. It is an interesting book; it is 
worth reading, but it is branded with all the 
faults and weaknesses of its predecessors. 
The hero, guided by some mysterious fate 
which is friendly to the purposes of the 
author, finds himself in the middle of most 
of the great crises of the day. Just because 
the author happens to select other crises than 
those of battle on land for the ones on which 
he tries to focus attention, he is not excused 
from committing assault on the reader’s sense 
of plausibility. 

Our modern terror of boring the reader is 
leading all our writers to emphasize interest 
above everything, granting short shift to that 
plausibility which gives to the reader of the 
novel the convincing sense that events are 
ordered by a logic which is beyond logic. It 
is simply impossible to expect the destiny of 
any one central character to bring him in per- 
sonal contact with all the forces of such an 
epic struggle as the Revolution. The great 
novel of the American Revolution, for which 
we are still waiting, will not even attempt to 
hold reader interest by such a device as a 
destiny-guided main character, blundering his 
way through the great crises of history. 

Why in blazes Christopher Morley does n’t 
try his hand at the type of thing that Herge- 
sheimer is doing in his character sketches is 
beyond me. Morley is a gifted essayist of 
character, but he seems to be ruining his 
chances for permanent recognition by his 
eternal compromises with narrative tech- 
nique. He is not a story teller. He might make 
one of himself if he started at the other end. 
I should like to suggest merely to him and to 
his publishers that a volume of thumbnail 
sketches of character might find as ready a 
Christmas sale as another such attempt at a 
story as “Thunder on the Left.” Perhaps I 
am assuming too high a degree of discrimina- 
tion on the part of the reading public and too 
firm a critical sense on the part of the re- 
viewers, but I think that such a book might 
be successful. 

Both of these books are interesting and 
worth while, but neither is worth the fulsome 
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praise that has been bestowed on them by 
professional and amateur critics. Any attempt 
to “sell” a good book to the public is proper, 
but any attempt to “sell” it to the public of 
the next century is nonsense. The reviewers’ 
search for something from the pen of a mod- 
ern writer which will stand as an enduring 
monument of this age of American letters is 
driving them into excesses which offer a rich 
field for satire. Your suggestion that I review 
for your April number McGuffey’s Fifth 
Reader in the style of certain modern re- 
viewers of novels bowls me over with its 
possibilities. I fear, however, that my writing 
is too forthright for that. I have someone in 
mind who I think could do it much better. If 
he fails me, I promise to give you something 
of my own. 

This is the first anonymous letter I have 
ever written. I have never believed in them 
for ordinary purposes, but I do see a distinct 
value in your unique experiment; therefore, 
I sign myself with my own selection from the 
alphabet which may have something to do 
with my gloomy outlook on the present state 
of the Denmark of letters. 

Yours, G. 


Cuartes DIcKENS AND OTHER VICTORIANS. By Sir 
Arthur Quiller-Couch. 240 pp. Cloth. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1925. 


Those who have sat' at the feet of Q. and explored 
with him some of the highways and byways of 
English Literature have enjoyed a rare experience. 
Saving the final essay on Trollope, these essays re- 
produce the charm of oral delivery, for they are 
printed much as they were delivered in a Cambridge 
classroom, That saying of Sir Walter Raleigh which 
Sir Arthur quotes, “No man can walk abroad save on 
his own shadow,” might well have been his motto 
when he approached the great Victorian writers, and 
considered wherein their strength and weakness lay. 
Q. can recoil from the repetitious, stagey plots of 
Dickens and return to bow before the genius who 
invented an impossible world of incredible people 
and yet touched his readers to the depths of their 
being. He can see the insufficiency of experience 
which marred much of Thackeray’s work, yet revel 
in the flowing rhythms of his incomparable prose. 
If these men of genius could appreciate each the 
other, cannot we literary pygmies find it in us the 
revere the gifts of both? 
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It is the fashion to profess superiority to Vic- 
torian literature and to find in its simplicity a cer- 
tain crude sentimentality. The chapter on the Vic- 
torian background reminds us of the shameful con- 
ditions which drew forth the poignant lines of 
Thomas Hood and Elizabeth Barrett Browning, con- 
ditions which Dickens knew by experience only too 
well. 

Disraeli and the author of “Cranford” each re- 
ceives a graceful chapter, showing how two very 
different people treated similar material, and a love 
of Trollope is responsible for the essay at the end 
of the volume. Quite apart from the charm and 
learning which make this book with its wealth of 
quotations a delight to all who love literature, as a 
text-book for those who seek to understand some- 
thing of the mysteries of style and good writing it 
is invaluable. 

L. H. Titterton. 


H. L. Mencxen. By Ernest Boyd. 89 pp. Cloth. 
New York: Robert M. McBride and Co. 1925. 
$1.00. 


In writing this biography Mr. Boyd has thought 
well to quote widely from Mencken’s own work, 
and has also dragged to light again some impres- 
sions of Professor Sherman. This is all to the good. 
Mr. Boyd takes the view which is more and more 
commanding acceptance that Mencken is a double- 
dyed provincial American, and that in the past few 
of his friends or enemies have realised the true na- 
ture of the man. His recent controversy with cer- 
tain British authors gives point to the paradox, but 
it is depressing to contemplate the possibility that 
the stock of home-grown idols may be giving out, 
and that the vigor and humor of the iconoclast may 
languish for want of an object to attack. Absit 
omen! Mr. Boyd gives a very fair estimate of the 
important place which Mencken holds in the suc- 
cession of those who have made their mark on 
American letters. Whether he has definitely aban- 
doned literary criticism in favor of an interest in 
current affairs remains to be seen. 

L. H. Titterton. 


How To Use tue Dictionary. By Professor Martin 
C. Flaherty. 108 pp. Cloth. New York: The 
Ronald Press Company. 1923. $1.25. 


Inconceivable as it may seem to some, there are 
very many persons who do not know the value of 
the dictionary or how to use it to advantage, 
especially since the “word-method” of teaching read- 
ing came into vogue and thousands of children 
who have learned to read do not know the order 
of the letters of the alphabet. This book gives use- 
ful information and sensible advice, and almost 
every one may learn something from it. 
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ESSENTIALS IN JOURNALISM. By H. F. Harrington 
and T. T. Frankenberg. Revised edition. Illus- 
trated. 355 pp. Cloth. Boston: Ginn & Co. 1924. 
$2.48. 


“Essentials in Journalism” is intended primarily to 
be used in college courses in journalism, but active 
newspaper workers may learn a great deal from it, 
and it will show the general reader who is inter- 
ested in newspaper work how news is gathered and 
put in proper form, and how newspapers are made. 
This edition has been thoroughly revised and brought 
up to date, and much new material has been added. 


Journatism. By Low Warren. With an introduction 
by Alan Pitt Robbins. 352 pp. Cloth. London: 
Cecil Palmer. 1922. 21s. 


This book is based on thirty years’ experience 
in newspaper work in England, and gives practical 
information about all the details of journalism 
there. There are many differences, of course, between 
newspaper work in England and newspaper work 
in the United States, but the principles are the 
same, and Mr. Warren states them clearly and ef- 
fectively. His chapter on “The Art of Interviewing” 
is especially valuable. 


Tue Maxkinc or a Book. 301 pp. Cloth. Rahway, 
N. J.: The Quinn & Boden Company. 1922. 


Intended primarily to show the facilities of a 
publisher of quantity-edition books, “The Making 
of a Book” gives in addition suggestions about 
preparing manuscripts, proofreading, and deter- 
mination of specifications in book-making, and a 
glossary of technical terms. 


Eyesicut CONSERVATION Survey. Compiled by 
Joshua Eyre Hannum; edited by Guy A. Henry. 
219 pp. Paper. New York; The Eyesight Con- 
servation Council of America. 1925. 


The results of an extended survey of the entire 
subject of eyesight conservation are given in this 
bulletin, under the general headings Eye Defects 
and Diseases, Evesight in Its Relation to Education 
and Industry, Eye Protection, and Lighting. A valu- 
able feature is a bibliography covering the litera- 
ture of the subject since 1914. 

The importance of eyesight to writers is obvious, 
although many who have had trouble with their 
eyes have accomplished wonders by courageous 
struggles to overcome adversities and the patient 
endurance of hardships. Milton was blind. Francis 
Parkman lost his eyesight to such an extent that 
he could not write his name except with eyes closed, 
and could continue the work of writing his histories 
only by using a wooden frame with horizontal wires 
fixed across it half an inch apart, which guided 
his hand holding a black lead crayon thrust between 
them so that he could write with closed eyes, al- 
though sometimes for months at a time not more 
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than three or four lines a day. George Eliot injured 
her eyes by unwise use of them, and wrote with 
intense suffering from headaches. Wordsworth’s eyes 
were much inflamed. Goethe was extremely near- 
sighted, but had an antipathy to wearing glasses. 
Dean Swift’s writings are full of references to his 
defective eyesight, due to overuse of his eyes when 
he was young. Whittier was color-blind, and could 
not distinguish red and green. Balzac in twenty 
years wrote 319 finished works, many of which he 
revised ten times before he was satisfied, working 
much of the time from sixteen to twenty hours a 
day. When he was thirty-seven he wrote: “Every 
evening an inflammation of the eyes warns me that 
I have gone beyond my strength,” and in 1850, 
the year he died, he wrote: “I can no longer read 
or write.” Basil King was amazed one day to dis- 
cover that he had become totally blind in one eye 
without knowing it. Taine was cross-eyed, and suf- 
fered from eye-strain. 

If this bulletin leads writers and others to con- 
serve their eyesight, it will attain its object. 

W. H. &. 


Writtinc For Pounps, SHILLINGS, AND Pence. By 
“Derek Arthur.” 60 pp. Cloth. London: A. Victor 
Hyde, 66 High Holborn, W.C.I. 1925. 5s. 


This is a book of advice to writers, written by an 
English editor and free-lance, and based on his 
experience. Intended primarily for English writers, 
it gives many suggestions of value to writers every- 
where. The need of training, how to get ideas, the 
construction of articles and market analysis, and 
how to present manuscripts are some of the sub- 
jects discussed, and there is a list of ninety markets 
(English) and their requirements. 


Wuat Eprrors AND PUBLISHERS WANT. Edited by 
Mark Meredith. 216 pp. Cloth. New York: The 
R. R. Bowker Company. 1925. $1. 


“The Literary Year Book,” founded in 1897, with 
Mark Meredith as editor, is now continued in three 
sectional books, of which this is one, dealing with 
the requirements of editors and publishers in the 
English-speaking world. It gives lists of literary 
agents, dramatic agents, and kinema agents, British 
and American, and other lists of interest to writers, 
followed by the main feature of the book, lists of 
British, Australian, South African, Canadian, and 
Indian periodicals, and of British, Colonial, and 
American publishers, with other information that 
writers will find useful. 


Is Ir Goop EnciisH? By John O’London. 189 pp. 
Cloth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 1925. $2. 


These notes on good English have appeared in 
the last five years in the London weekly that bears 
the editor’s name. They are generally brief —a 
page or two, or three pages at the most — discussing 
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questions of grammatical correctness, origins of 
words and phrases, the right use of words, and 
similar matters. Incidentally it is shown that the 
phrase, “What the dickens!” has nothing to do with 
Charles Dickens, since it occurs in Shakspere’s 
“Merry Wives of Windsor.” The book is both in- 
teresting and instructive, with chapters, among 
others, on the split infinitive, the displacement of 
“only,” “farther” and “further,” “between each,” 
the puzzling subjunctive, the American language, 
and so on. 


Sanp Dunes AND SaLtt Marsues. By Charles Wen- 
dell Townsend. New edition, with an Introduction 
by Ralph Hoffmann and numerous illustrations 
from photographs. 311 pp. Cloth. Boston: L. C. 
Page & Co. 1925. $3.50. 


The sand dunes and marshes of Ipswich in Massa- 
chusetts have been for many years the subject of 
close and loving scrutiny by Dr. Townsend of 
Boston, and in this book he writes lovingly about 
them. He is widely known as an authority on the 
habits of the birds which are characteristic of his 
chosen field, and his keen powers of observation 
and painstaking care in noting essential details make 
his book a treasure-house of information. Excellent 
illustrations, mostly from the Doctor’s own photo- 
graphs, are an interesting feature of the book. 


America’s GREATEST GARDEN. The Arnold Arbore- 
tum. By E. H. Wilson. With fifty full-page half- 
tone illustrations. 123 pp. Cloth. Boston: The 
Stratford Company. 1925. 


“America’s Greatest Garden,” is the Arnold Ar- 
boretum, a branch of Harvard University, situated 


in Jamaica Plain about five miles from the State 
House with its gilded dome in Boston. It is de- 
voted solely to the acclimatization, cultivation, and 
study of hardy trees and shrubs, for which pur- 
pose expressly it was founded in 1872. For more 
than fifty years it has had but one Director, Pro- 
fessor Charles Sprague Sargent, under whose control 
it has become famous throughout the world. This 
beautifully illustrated story and description of the 
Arboretum is written by “Chinese” Wilson, Assistant 
Director, who is known wherever plants are grown. 
It is a book that every nature-lover will enjoy. 


OpEs FROM THE Divan or Harz. Freely rendered 
from literal translations, by Richard Le Gallienne. 
194 pp. Cloth. Boston: Issued for the St. Botolph 
Society by L. C. Page & Co. 1925. $3. 


These renderings from Hafiz have been made on 
the basis of two literal translations of the poet by 
Colonel Wilberforce Clarke and John Payne, who 
are both learned Persian scholars, so that Mr. Le 
Gallienne feels justified in thinking that their trans- 
lations give him more trustworthy material than he 
could have got by studying Persian for ten years. 
An introductory essay, treating of the principles 
of translating poetry, is an interesting feature of 
the book. 


A Trooper with Custer. By E. A. Brininstool. 
Illustrated. 214 pp. Cloth. Columbus, Ohio: The 
Hunter-Trader-Trapper Company. 1925. 


The contents of this first volume of the Frontier 
Series touch upon different happenings in connection 
with the battle of the Little Big Horn. 


Literary Articles in Periodicals 


On THE RicHT oF AN AvuTHOR TO Repeat HIM- 
SELF. Brander Matthews. Scribner’s for February. 


Juvces or Booxs. H. M. Tomlinson, Century for 
February. 


Joaquin Mriter. George Sterling. American Mer- 
cury for February. 


THe PARALYSIS OF THE Press. Gaylord M. Fuller. 
American Mercury for February. 


TaStInc AND TesTiInc Booxs. Emily Newell Blair. 
Good Housekeeping for February. 


NEwspPaPER Criticism. Gilbert W. Gabriel. Vanity 
Fair for February. 
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A Few WELL-CHOSEN 
Vanity Fair for February. 


Worps. Aldous Huxley. 


Wat 1s Strano? Haviland Ferguson Reves. 


American Speech for January. 


RHETORIC IN THE Army. Elbridge Colby. Ameri- 
can Speech for January. 


THe VERBS OF THE VuIGATE. Robert J. Menner. 
American Speech for January. 


Tue Pattosopuy oF ANATOLE France. N. Bryllion 
Fagin. Double Dealer for January. 


Paut Green. With portrait. Barrett H. Clark. 
Drama for January. 





News and Notes 


The third session of the Press Congress of the 
World will be held at Geneva, Switzerland, Septem- 
ber 14-18. Sixteen nationalities were represented at 
the session of the Congress in Honolulu in Novem- 
ber, 1921. The president of the Congress is Walter 
Williams, Dean of the University of Missouri School 
of Journalism, Columbia, Missouri. 


The annual census taken by the Publishers’ Cir- 
cular shows that there were 9,977 new books and 
3,225 new editions published in England during 
1925. Fiction heads the list, with 2,769 new books 
and new editions; followed by juvenile literature, 
1,124; religion, 981; and sociology, 932. 


“How to Build a Good Book from Your Manu- 
script,” by Frederick H. Hitchcock, is a manual 
of printing suggestions, published by the Special 
Book Department of Braunworth & Company (New 
York). 


A technical error in the will of the late Andrew 
Carnegie has deprived the New York Authors’ Club 
of its quarters in Carnegie Hall, but the Carnegie 
Corporation has appropriated $50,000 to provide 
new quarters. The club had occupied rooms in 
Carnegie Hall rent free for more than a quarter of 
a century through the generosity of Mr. Carnegie 
and will now build a club house of its own. The 
Authors’ Club is custodian of the Carnegie Fund of 
$250,000 established for the relief of authors in dis- 
tress. At the recent annual meeting of the Authors’ 
Club, Don C. Seitz was elected president; Frederick 
S. Dellenbaugh, vice president; William Frederick 
Dix, treasurer; Arthur H. Nason, secretary, and 
James H. Bridge, chairman of the house committee. 

“Inside Secrets of Photoplay Writing,” by Willard 
King Bradley, is published by the Funk & Wagnalls 
Company. 

D. Appleton & Co. publish a new edition of “A 
Handbook for Newspaper Workers, by Grant Milnor 
Hyde, Professor of Journalism in the University of 
Wisconsin. Professor Hyde has added to the book a 
new chapter, “Applied Ethics,” in which he gives 
a complete guide to the ethics that should govern a 
reporter’s conduct in all phases of his work. 

“Letters and Memoirs of Susan and Anna Bartlett 
Warner,” by Olivia Egleston Phelps Stokes, is pub- 
lished by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

“Arthur Symons,” by T. Earle Welby (New York: 
The Adelphi Company), is a critical and personal 
study of Mr. Symons’s life and work, with illus- 
trations and a biographical note. 

“Dostoevsky,” by Andre Gide (A. A. Knopf), 
contains a study of Dostoevsky as a letter writer, 
and a group of addresses on his art as a novelist. 
The book has an introduction by Arnold Bennett. 


“One Man’s Life,” published by the Bobbs-Merrill 
Company, is an autobiography of Herbert Quick. 

“Between the Old and the New,” by M. P. Will- 
cocks (The Frederick A. Stokes Company), consists 
of a series of studies in literary personality from 
Goethe and Balzac to Anatole France and Thomas 
Hardy. 


“Later Days,” by W. H. Davies (The George H. 
Doran Company), is a sequel to “The Autobiog- 
raphy of a Super-Tramp,” and consists of a wan- 
derer’s and a poet’s appreciation of life, literature, 
and his contact with people. 


“The Theory of Poetry,” by Lascelles Abercrombie, 
Professor of Literature in Leeds University, is pub- 
lished by Harcourt, Brace, & Co. 


“English Satire and Satirists,’ by Hugh Walker, 
is published by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


“A Century of the English Novel,” by Cornelius 
Weygandt, is published by the Century Company. 

“The Comic and the Realistic in English Drama,” 
by John B. Moore, is published by the University 
of Chicago Press. 

“The Pilgrim of Eternity — Byron: A Conflict,” 
by John Drinkwater, is published by the George H. 
Doran Company. 

“Shakspere’s Influence on Sir Walter Scott,” by 
Dr. William Brewer, is published by the Cornhill 
Publishing Company. 

“The Best Continental Short Stories of 1924-1925; 
and the Yearbook of the Continental Short Story,” 
edited by Richard Eaton, is published by Small, 
Maynard, & Co. 

Francis W. Crooker, of Fitzwillian, N. H., has 
started a movement for ten-cent contributions to 
provide a memorial for Walter Kittredge, author 
of “Tenting Tonight.” The Keene, N. H., savings 
bank has agreed to act as a depository for the fund. 

Rosamond C. Cook, of the New York Teachers’ 
College, won the first prize of $1,000 for the best 
essay on “What Does a Woman Desire in Dress,” 
offered by Bonwit, Teller, & Co., of New York. 

Beginning with the March issue, the Experimenter 
Publishing Company has combined the Experimenter 
and Science and Invention. 

William Morrow has resigned as secretary and 
director of the Frederick A. Stokes Company, and 
will start a publishing house of his own under the 
name William Morrow & Co. 

Mrs. Alice Harriman died at Hollywood, Calif., 
January 26, aged sixty-four. 

W. L. George died in London, January 30, aged 
forty-four. 
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